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$ PEEFACE. 



The present work is essentially an abridgment of my 
^ larger treatise on Geometrical Optics, and is primarily 
^ intended for the use of students who require an exposition 
of the principles of Optics and their application in the 
use and construction of optical instruments, without very 
extended and complicated mathematical analysis. It is 
elementary, inasmuch as it uses no mathematics beyond 
trigonometry. 

In the task of selection and arrangement, I have 
departed somewhat from the traditions of previous writers 
of elementary text-books on Optics. My object has been 
to include only those parts of the theory which could be 
investigated completely and satisfactorily by elementary 
methods, and to treat those parts as fully as possible. 
Thus, while giving an account of the method of correcting 
optical instruments for their most important defect, that 
due to chromatic dispersion, I have omitted entirely the 
theories of aberration and of thin pencils, believing that 
they are not suited to elementary treatment and that they 
should be postponed until they can be investigated by 
more advanced and comprehensive methods. On the other 
hand the theory of lenses, as developed by Gauss, has 
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been worked out completely, and the description and theory 
of the ordinary optical instruments are given in much 
greater detail than has been usual in elementary treatises. 
The theory of vision through lenses is based upon Cotes' 
theorem, after the manner of the older English writers on 
Optics, Cotes and Smith. An elegant geometrical con- 
struction for the deviation of a ray at a refraction, due to 
Prof. P. G. Tait, furnishes an elementary theory of the 
rainbow. Numerous easy exercises are scattered through 
the text, and several typical examples are fully worked 
out, while the more difficult are collected at the end 
of the chapters. The articles marked with an asterisk 
may be omitted at a first reading. 

Suggestions which may improve and extend the use- 
fulness of the book and notifications of errors will be 
very thankfully received by the author. 



K. S. HEATH. 



Mason GoUiEGE, Bibmingham, 
Augmtf 1888. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Nature and General Properties of Light. 



1. Light may be defined as the external conditions 
which, acting through the instrumentality of the eyes, 
produce the sensation called sight. 

When a lighted lamp is brought into a dark room, we 
become sensible by sight of the existence not only of the 
lamp itself, but of the walls of the room and the other 
objects contained in it, which before were invisible to us. 
Bodies, such as the flame of a lighted lamp and the sun, 
whose presence is necessary to enable us to see anything, 
are called self-luminous bodies. Bodies which in them- 
selves are not luminous, become luminous in the presence 
of other luminous bodies and are then visible to us. The 
sensation of sight is caused by certain vibrations, which 
pass from the things seen into the eye; it is these 
vibrations which we shall call light 

2. We know by experience that we can see through 
certain bodies, such as air, glass and water, but not 
through others, such as wood, stone and iron; in other 
words light can be transmitted through the former, but not 
through the latter. Bodies through which light can be 
freely transmitted are called transparent, the others are 
called opaque. There is an intermediate class of bodies, 
such as oiled paper, thin porcelain, thin gold-leaf, which 
will allow a little light to pass through them in au 
irregular manner, but through which we cannot see an 
object distinctly. Such bodies are called translucent They 

I h. o. 1 



2 PROPERTIES OF LIGHT. [CHAP. I. 

will not be considered further in this book, because the 
light transmitted through them does not obey any simple 
geometrical law. 

Any space through which light can pass, whether 
occupied by matter or not, is called a medium, 

3. When the medium is homogeneous, light travels 
through it in straight lines. This is a law which is being 
constantly verified by experience. In fact, to test roughly 
whether a given line is straight or not, it is not unusual 
to look along it ; if the line is straight the different points 
along it appear to be superimposed, but if the line is not 
straight the points cannot be made to appear superim- 
posed. 

Light consists of separable and independent parts; 
if part of the light proceeding from a luminous body be 
intercepted by an opaque obstacle this will not in any way 
affect the other portion which is allowed to pass. When we 
look at any bright body, it is only a very small portion 
of the light emanating from the body which can strike the 
pupils of our eyes ; if we shift our position our eyes will 
mtercept a different small portion of the light. It is thus 
often convenient to consider the portion of light which 
travels along some particular line in space apart from the 
rest ; such a portion of light is called a ray^ and it will be 
supposed to have the form of an indefinitely slender cone, 
whose axis is the line under consideration. A collection 
of rays which during their course never deviate far from 
some fixed central ray is called a pencil of rays, and the 
central ray is called the aayis of the pencil. If the rays of 
a pencil meet in a point, that point is called the focus of 
the pencil. 

As we shall have continually to mention the eye in the 
course of our work, it may be well here to refer very 
briefly to the theory of the eye. Every point of a 
luminous body (by which we mean every indefinitely 
small area on the surface of the body) is giving out light 
in all directions ; a pencil of rays limited by the aperture 
of the eye is by the aid of the refracting surfaces of the 
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eye brought to a focus on the retina, forming an image 
there ; and it is by means of this image that the point 
is seen. Corresponding to all the bright points of the 
luminous body there will be images on the retina, and 
these images enable us to form a mental picture of an 
extended surface. 

4*. In general, light from two independent sources 
may travel along the same path without interference. 
From this experimental fact we infer that light is capable 
of quantitative measurement. For the present we shall 
suppose that the light with which we are dealing is all of 
the same kind and homogeneous, and that its quantity or 
intensity is measured in terms of some fixed standard. 

If lines be drawn from a point so as to generate a 
conical surface of any form, the solid angle of the cone is 
measured by the area intercepted within it on a sphere of 
unit radius whose centre is at the vertex of the cone. 

If a bright point be emitting light, and the quantity of 
light emitted within a cone of solid angle eo be Q, then 
the mean intensity of emission within the cone is Q/oo, 
When the cone is indefinitely slender, the mean emission 
within it is called the intensity of emission in the direc- 
tion of the axis of the cone. 

A bright body emits light in all directions, but the 
intensity of emission is different for different directions. 
The law of emission is given by a well-known experiment. 
Luminous bodies appear of the same brightness whatever 
be the inclination of the bright surface to the line of sight. 
Thus if a cylinder of silver be heated till it becomes 
luminous and taken into a dark room, it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a perfectly flat bar; and similarly, a 
luminous sphere (like the sun as seen through a mist) 
appears like a flat disc. The same experiment is true of 
the intensity of the heat rays radiated from a hot body ; 
in this form it is intimately associated with the Theory 
of Exchanges. 

This experiment shows that the intensity of emission of 
light from any element of a bright surface in any direction 

1—2 



4 EMISSION OF LIGHT. [CHAP. I. 

is proportional to the cosine of ike inclination of the direc- 
tion of emission to the normal* to the element of the surface. 

For suppose that a bright body is viewed through a 
tube of small aperture ; when the tube is directed so that 
the element of the bright surface seen is normal to the 
line of sight, let the area of the element be o). Then when 
the tube is directed so that the normal to the element of 
the bright surface seen through the tube makes an angle 
with the line of sight, the area of the element will be 
ft) sec 0. Let f{0) be the intensity of emission per unit 
area in a direction making an angle with the normal to 
the element ; then the whole amount of light transmitted 
to the eye when the element is inclined to the line of 
sight at an angle is m sec ./(^). 

But this, by experiment is independent of 0, and 
therefore f(0) oc cos 0. 

Let A be the area of an element of the bright surface 
and let fiA denote the intensity of the light emitted 
in the direction of the normal to the element. Then fju 
may be called the intrinsic brightness of the element. 

5*. If Q be the quantity of light which falls on an 
area A of illuminated surface, then Q/A is called the 
mean intensity of illumination of the area. When the 
area of the element of bright surfaces is indefinitely 
small, the mean intensity of illumination is called the 
intensity of illumination within the element. 

We shall now find the illumination of a small area A 
due to an element of any bright surface B. Let be the 
centre of the element of the luminous surface and G the 
centre of the illuminated area A^ and let OC = r. Let 
be the inclination of 00 to the normal at 0, and <f> that 
of 00 to the normal at C. 

Then if A subtend a solid angle (o at 0, the quantity 
of light it receives will be fiB cos w, where fi is the in- 
trinsic brightness of the element. 

* The normal at any point of a surface is the straight line through 
that point perpendicular to the tangent plane to the surface. 
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We must next find the value of ay. With centre 
and radius OC describe a spherical surface cutting the 
cone, and let A' be the area of^ the spherical surface 
enclosed within the cone. Then the solid angle is given 
by the equation a> = A'/r^. 

The small areas A and A^ may be regarded as plane ; the 
inclination of their planes is <^. Also since A' cuts the 
generators of the cone at right angles, A' is the projection 
of the area A, and therefore 

A' = A cos <f>. 

rri. ^ cos 6 
Thus . <o = 3—^ ; 



r" 



and therefore the quantity of light received by A from 

the element B is 

A n cos COS 6 
fiAB — ^ 



r' 



This is symmetrical with regard to the two elements, 
and would therefore represent the quantity of light re- 
ceived by B from the element A, were it of intrinsic 
brightness fi. 

Let (T be the solid angle subtended at C by the bright 
element B, then it may be shewn as before that 

Bcosd 



O" = 



r» 



then the illumination of A due to the element B is 

fia- cos (f). 

6*. The illumination of a small area A due to any 
finite surface of uniform brightness may now be found. 

Take any small element of the bright surface about a 
centre 0, and as before let a be the solid angle subtended 
by it at the centre G of the illuminated area. Let ^ be 
the angle between the line 00 and the normal at 0. 
Then the illumination due to the bright element is 

ficr cos (j). 
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Describe a sphere of unit radius with G as centre ; 
this will cat the small cone subtended at G by the 
element of area, in a section whose area is a\ hence 
a cos <b will be the projection of this small section on 
the plane of the illuminated area at C, and may be 
denoted by m\ then the illumination due to the small 
element is /icr. 

By addition we arrive at the following method of 
determining the illumination of a small area at G due 
to any finite bright surface. 

From Cdraw radii to all points of the boundary of the 
bright surface as seen from (7, forming a conical surface. 
Let the part of the surface of the sphere of unit radius 
whose centre is C, intercepted within the cone, be pro- 
jected on the plane of the area at G. If «r be the area of 
the projection, the illumination of the area will be given 
by the equation 

Ex. To find the illumination due to a spherical luminary. 

Let a be the semi- vertical angle of the cone whose vertex is at 
the centre of the area and which envelopes the bright sphere. The 
curve in which this cone cuts the sphere of unit radius is a circle 
whose radius is sin a. Hence if ^ be the zenith distance of the 
luminary, the illumination on a small horizontal area is 

/^/xTTsin^acosd. 

7*. Objects appear equally bright at all distances. 

The apparent brightness of an object may be measured 
by the whole quantity of light entering the eye from the 
object divided by the area of the picture of the object on 
the retina of the eye. 

Let P be any point of the object, p the corresponding 
point of the picture on the retina ; then it will be shown 
afterwards that the line Pp passes through the fixed point 
0, the optical centre of the eye. 

Let 8 be the area of a small object and s that of the 
picture and let OP = R, Op = r. Then S : ii* = 5 : r^ 
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Now the quantity of light entering the eye is fiSco/R^y 
where m is the area of the aperture of the eye. This may 




be written fism/r*; hence, dividing by «, we get the intrinsic 
brightness of the image, which is equal to ftw/r*. 

We shall assume for the present that as the eye adjusts 
itself to different distances, r does not change. 

Thus the apparent brightness is independent of the dis- 
tance of the object. 

The area of the aperture of the eye changes according 
to the brightness of the light. But if we suppose the 
aperture to remain the same, as the object is removed, no 
change in brightness has taken place, so that the aperture 
does not need further adjustment. 

When the object is very distant the area of the picture 
on the eye gets to be very small indeed, so that the nerves 
of the retina cannot distinguish it from a point. In this 
case the brightness must be measured simply by the quan- 
tity of light; and therefore, by the same investigation, the 
brightness varies inversely as IC. 



EXAMPLES*. 

1. The light from two sources is allowed to fall upon the same 
screen. One light is at a distance a and the light falls directly from 
it on the screen. From the other, which is at a distance 3a, the 
light falls at an obliquity of 60°. The illuminations of the screen 
from the two sources being equal, show that one source is 18 times 
as bright as the other. 
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2. A small white surface being placed horizontally on a table, 
and illuminated by a lamp or candle placed at a given horizontal 
distance a, show that the height of the flame from the table which 
will give the greatest possible illumination is equal to a/V2. 

3. If candles of equal brightness be placed at the angular points 
of a regular polygon, prove that a small plane area placed at the 
centre of the polygon will be equally bright on both sides, whatever 
be the orientation of its plane. 

4. A small plane area is placed at right angles to the axis of a 

Paraboloid of revolution whose convex surface is uniformly luminous. 
*rove that the illumination produced at the point of the plane 
where it meets the axis varies inversely as the distance of this 
point from the focus of the paraboloid. 

5. A small plane area is placed parallel to a plane lamina of 
intrinsic brightness /, of breadth 2a, and of infinite length, at a 
distance c from the centre of the lamina in a line perpendicular to 
the lamina. Prove that the illumination at the centre of the plane 
area is 7ral/^{a^-hc^), 

6. The sides of a triangle are the bases of three infinite rect- 
angles of the same brightness, whose planes are perpendicular to 
the plane of the triangle; show that aU points within the triangle 
are equally illuminated. Find the position of a point in the plane 
of the triangle, such that the illuminations at that point received 
from the three rectangles may be equal. 

7. A luminous point is placed on the axis of a truncated conical 
shell ; prove that the whole illumination of the surface of the shell 
varies as 

c' c 

where a, a' are the radii of the circular ends of the shell and c, c' 
the distances of the luminous point from their plane. 

8. A right cone of vertical angle 2$ is described about a given 
self-luminous sphere, and at the points of the sphere in which the 
axis of the cone cuts it, tangent planes are drawn ; prove that the 
mean illumination of that part of the cone which is enclosed between 
these two planes varies as cos J^cos^^. 



CHAPTER II. 

Reflexion and Refraction of Rays of Light. 

8. When a ray of light travelling in one medium is 
incident on the surface of another medium, it is usually 
divided into three separate portions which behave in dif- 
ferent manners. 

(i) A portion is reflected back into the original me- 
dium, in a direction determined according to a certain 
law. 

(ii) Another portion passes into the new medium, 
having its direction changed according to another law; 
this portion is said to be refracted into the new medium. 

(iii) A third portion is said to be scattered by the 
surface bounding the two media; the bounding surface 
becomes illuminated and itself acts like a source of light 
sending rays in all directions. 

When a ray of light is incident on a solid opaque body, 
the second portion does not exist, and all the light is 
either reflected or scattered. The quantity of light reflected 
depends upon the nature of the surface ; the smoother and 
more highly polished the surface is, the more light is re- 
flected. The scattering of light is probably due to the 
unevenness of the surface; the incident light is reflected 
by minute portions of the surface which act as mirrors 
distributed irregularly in all directions. It is by the scat- 
tering of light that non-luminous bodies become visible 
when in the presence of a bright body. 

Thus if the rays of light from the sun strike a window, part of 
the light passes into the glass and out again into the room ; for an 
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observer inside the room can see the sun distinctly. Another part 
of the sun's light is reflected back into the air ; for a person stationed 
outside can see a picture of the sun in the window as in a looking- 
glass. A third portion serves to render visible the specks and marks 
on the window-pane ; this light is said to be scattered. 

9. The plane containing the incident ray and the 
normal* to the surface separating the two media, is called 
the plane of incidencey and the acute angle between the 
incident ray and the normal is called the angle of incidence, 
and the acute angle between the reflected ray and the 
normal the angle of reflexion. 

When the direction of a ray of light is changed by 
reflexions or refractions, the angle through which the 
original ray produced must be turned in order to bring 
it into the position of the final ray, is called the deviation 
of the ray. 

The law according to which a ray of light is reflected 
at a surface may be thus stated. 

The angles of incidence and refleadon always lie in the 
same plane and are equal to each other, 

10. If the ray be incident on a plane surface the re- 
flected ray may be found by a simple geometrical con- 




struction. If P be any point on the incident ray PQ, and 
if from P a perpendicular PN be drawn to the reflecting 
plane and be produced to P' so that P'JV is equal to PNy 
then in the triangles PNQ, FNQ, the two sides PN, NQ 
are equal to the two sides FN, NQ, each to each, and the 

* See note to p. 4. 
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angles PNQ, P'NQ are both right angles, therefore the 
triangles are equal in all respects, and the angle PQN 
is equal to the angle FQN, Hence P'Q produced and 
PQ make equal angles with the plane NQ and therefore 
with the normal to it. Thus P'Q produced will be the 
reflected ray. 

If the surface be not plane, we may substitute the 
tangent plane to the surface at Q, for the plane of the 
mirror in the previous construction. 

11. When a ray is reflected at a plane surface the 
incident ray and the reflected ray make equal axiute angles 
with any line in or parallel to the reflecting plane. 

For let POy OQ be the incident and reflected rays, and 
let the plane of incidence meet the reflecting plane in the 




line MON, Also let -40J? be a line drawn through 
parallel to the given line. On the lines OP, OQ measure 
equal lengths OP, OQ, and through P, Q draw planes per- 
pendicular to the line MON meeting this line in the points 
M, iVand the line A OB in the points A, B, respectively. 
Then in the triangles POilf, QON, the angles at M and N 
are right angles and the angles POM, QON are equal, by 
the law of reflexion, and OP is equal to OQ; therefore the 
triangles are equal in all respects, so that OM = ON, PM 
= QiV. Also in the triangles AOM, BON, the angles at M 
and N are right angles and the angle ^Oif is equal to the 
angle BON) therefore AM = 5i\r and ^0 = OB. Also in 
the triangles PMA, QNB the two sides PM,MA are equal 
to the two sides QN, NB each to each, and the angles at 



1 
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M and N are right angles; therefore AP==BQ, Finally 
in the triangles AOPj BOQ, the three sides of the one are 
equal to the three sides of the other, each to each; there- 
fore the angles AOP, BOQ are equal. This proves the 
proposition. 

Conversely, if two lines PO, OQ lie in a plane normal 
to the reflecting plane and make equal acute angles with 
any given line in the plane, they may be taken to represent 
an incident and reflected ray, respectively. The proof is 
similar to the preceding. 

It follows from the preceding proposition that if a ray 
of light be reflected in any manner successively at two plane 
surfaces, the initial and final rays are equally inclined to 
tlie line of intersection of the plane surfaces, 

12. If a ray of light he reflected at a surface, the pro- 
jections of the incident and reflected rays on any plane 
through the normal, themselves obey the law of reflescion. 

For along the incident and reflected rays measure 
equal distances OA, OB; 
then AB will be bisected 
at right angles by the nor- 
mal to the surface ON, Let 
PNQ be the projection of 
ANB on any plane through 
the normal, so that OP, OQ 
are the projections of the 
incident and reflected rays. 
Then in the triangles APN, 
BQN, the angles at P and 
Q are right angles and the 
angles ANP, BNQ are 
equal to each other, and 
AN = NB, Therefore PN = NQ. Hence the triangles 
PNO, QNO are equal in all respects, and therefore OPy 
OQ are equally inclined to the normal ON, 

Further, it is easily seen that the triangles AOP,BOQ 
are equal in all respects, and therefore the angle AOP is 
equal to the angle BOQ, In other words, the incident and 
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reflected rays are equally inclined to any plane through the 
noTTnal. 

13. Let a ray of light be reflected successively at two 
plane mirrors, to find the direction of the ray after any 
number of reflexions. 

We shall first consider the case in which the reflexions 
take place in a plane perpendicular to both mirrors. 




Let OAy OB be the plane mirrors and let PQR8T,,, 
be the ray of light which is reflected successively at Q, iJ, 
o, jP. .. 

Let e denote the angle between the mirrors, and let 
^i> ^8' ^z'"^^ ^^® acute angles formed by the ray with the 
reflecting surfaces at the successive incidences. Thus the 
angles at Q are each 0^, those at ii, 6^^ and so on; so that 
from the triangle QOR we find 6^= 6^ + e, and similarly 
0^=1 0^-\. €, &c. These equations may be written 



and therefore, by addition 

0.^, - ft = ne. 



»-fi 



When n is even, the angles 0^^^ and 0^, are measured 
from the same mirror, and therefore 0^^^ — 0^ is the angle 
between the initial and final rays; therefore the total 
deviation is equal to n times the inclination of the mirrors. 



1 
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The deviation is the same whatever the angle of incidence, 
so that any two rays are inclined at th£ same angle to ea^h 
other after reflexion as before incidence, 

Wlien the ray is reflected twice, once at each mirror, 
the deviation of the ray is twice the angle between the 
mirrors. This is the principle of Hadley's Sextant. 

At each reflexion the value of is increased by €. 
When becomes greater than Jtt the ray will begin to 
come back from the angle outwards, generally by a differ- 
ent path ; but if the angle be so chosen that one of the 
subsequent angles is equal to ^w the corresponding inci- 
dence is direct, and the ray will return by the same path. 
When becomes greater than ir reflexions will cease; for 
the ray becomes either parallel to one of the mirrors or 
meets it only when produced backwards. 

If the incident ray do not lie in a plane perpendicular 
to the line of intersection of the mirrors, the preceding in- 
vestigation will apply to the projection of the path of the 
ray on such a plane. If, further, we remember that the 
inclination of the ray to this plane changes at each re- 
flexion just as if the ray were reflected at it, the direction 
of the emergent ray is completely determined. After any 
even number of reflexions the ray makes with the principal 
plane the same angle as at first, and after an odd number 
of reflexions, an equal angle on the other side of the 
plane. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If a ray of light after reflexion at each of the sides of a 
triangle in succession retrace its path, show that it must proceed 
along the lines joining the feet of the perpendiculars drawn from 
the angular points to the opposite sides. 

~- ^ '< <• 2.*^ What must be the inclination of two mirrors in order that 

a ray incident parallel to one of them may, after two reflexions, be 

V a . , parallel to the other ? Ans. eo**. 

3. Two rays emanate from a point in the circumference of a 
reflecting circle in the plane of the circle ; supposing that their »♦** 
points of incidence coincide, prove that the angle between their 
original directions is any one of a series of {n - 1 ) angles in arith- 
metical progression. 



^A 
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4. Two plane mirrors inclined at an angle $ intersect in 0; P 
is a point between the mirrors and PQR a ray emanating from P 
reflected at the mirrors in succession so as to return to P\ show 
that OP bisects the angle QPR and that the length of the path is 
20P sin e, • 

5. If the angle of a hollow cone, polished internally be any 
sub-multiple of two right angles, a cylindrical pencil of rays incident 
parallel to the axis will, after a certain number of reflexions, be a 
cylindrical pencil parallel to the axis, and of the same diameter as 
tne incident pencil. 

6. Show that a pencil of light emanating from the focus of a 
prolate spheroid whose inner surface is reflecting, will be accurately 
reflected to a point. Show also that a pencil of light emanating 
from the focus of a paraboloid of revolution whose concave surface 
is reflecting, will be reflected as a pencil of parallel rays. 

14. When a ray of light passes from one medium 
to another by refraction, the two portions of the ray be- 
fore and after incidence on the new medium are called the 
incident and refracted rays; and the acute angles which 
they make with the normal to the surface of separation at 
the point of incidence, are called the angles of incidence 
and refraction, respectively. 

The angles of incidence and refraction lie always in the 
same plane, and their sines are to one another in an in- 
variable ratio. 

This is the fundamental law of refraction. Tlie con- 
stant ratio depends on the nature of the two media and 
the kind of light transmitted; it is called the refrax)tive 
index from teh first medium to the second. 

If a ray of light pass from a vacuum into a given me- 
dium, the constant ratio is the absolute refractive index of 
that medium. 

If be the angle of incidence and <(/ the angle of re- 
fraction, as a ray passes from one medium into another, the 
law of refraction is expressed by the equation 

sin <^ _ 

si5^'"^' 
where /a is the refractive index from one medium to the 
other. 
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15. It is an experimental law, that the path of a ray 
of light is reversible ; in other words, if a ray travel back- 
wards through the second medium along the direction of 
the refracted ray, it will after refraction into the first me- 
dium retrace the path of the incident ray. 

If we denote the two media hy AyB and the refractive 
index from A into B by /iad, and the refractive index from 
B into A by fii^, this experiment shows that 

sin <l> __ sin (f/ 

Sin 9 sm 9 

with the previous notation; and therefore, eliminating 
and ^\ 

16. Also, it is found by experiment that if a ray of 
light pass through any number of media bounded by 
parallel planes, into a medium of the same nature as that 
in which it was originally travelling, the initial and final 
directions of the ray are parallel to each other. 

Let A be the original medium, B, G the other 

media. Let <f> be the angle of incidence on B, <f>^ the cor- 
responding angle of refraction. Then <f>^ will be the angle 
of incidence on (7, and so on. The final angle of refraction 




into A is shown to be <^ by the experiment. Using the 
same notation as before to express the law of refraction at 
the successive surfaces, we arrive at the relations 
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sin _ 

sin <^j __ 
Sin <^j 

sin0« 
• j^ = f^kay say. 

By multiplication, 

If there are only three media, this relation becomes 

For example, let us take the three media, air, glass 
and water. The values of the refractive indices from air 
to glass, and air to water are, respectively, fjLag = f , fj^aw = $• 

The preceding formula enables us to find the refractive 
index from glass to water. 

For flffy, = flga . flaw 

that is, the refractive index from glass to water is f . 

Also, let fi, fi be the absolute refractive indices of the 
media A and B, Then if we denote the vacuum by the 
suflBx Vy flab = flat) • f^vb* But fiav IS the reciprocal of fi^ or 
the reciprocal of fi, and therefore 

that is, the relative refractive index between any two media 
may he found by dividing the absolute refractive index of 
the second by that of the first 

The law of refraction can now be more symmetrically 
expressed in terms of the absolute refractive indices of 
the two media, fi and fi ; using the previous notation, 

H. o. 2 
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the relation between the angles of incidence and refraction 
becomes 

fjL sin ^ = fJL sin <f>\ 

17. Suppose that fi' is greater than /a ; that is, 
suppose J5 to be a more highly refracting medium than A, 
Then if <f> be given, the equation to determine ^' is, 

sin (b* = — , sin (b. 

This value for sin ^' is always less than unity what- 
ever the value of <^, so that a value of (p' can always be 
found for any value of <}>, Thus when a ray of light 
travelling in any medium is incident on a more highly 
refracting medium, the law of refraction always gives a 
direction for the refracted ray. 

But when a given ray is passing from the medium^ B 
into the medium A which is less refractive, the angle ^' is 
given, and the equation to determine is 

sin <f) = — sin <h\ 

If sin <i> is greater than fxIfjJ the corresponding value 
for sin <f> becomes greater than unity ; so that the law 
of refraction fails to give a real direction for the refracted 
ray. 

The angle sin"* (m//aO> ^^» ^^^ greatest angle at which a 
ray of light proceeding in the more highly refractive 
medium can be incident on the other so as to be refracted 
into it, is called the critical angle between those media. 
The value of the critical angle from water to air is about 
48° 27' 40'', and from crown-glass to air, 40° 30'. 

When a ray of light is incident on a medium less 
refractive than the medium in which it is moving, at an 
angle greater than the critical angle, the whole of the 
light is found by experiment to be reflected ; the refracted 
part does not exist. This is known as total internal re- 
Jleadon, Since no part of the light is lost by refraction, 
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the reflected light is much more brilliant than when it is 
reflected by an ordinary mirror. 

Total internal reflexion may be exhibited by holding a glass of 
water above the level of the eye ; the under surface of the water 
will appear very bright from the light internally reflected at it, and 
any object in the water will be seen by reflexion at the under surface 
more brilliantly than when it is reflected in a mirror. A glass prism 
may easily be held so that the eye may receive light through it after 
internal reflexion at one of its faces. That face will appear very 
bright. An arrangement of prisms flxed in this manner is often 
used to light under-ground rooms. 

The subject of this article may also be illustrated by describing 
the appearance presented to an eye placed under the surface of stiU 
water. All external objects would appear compressed within a conical 
space whose aids is vertical and semi- vertical angle 48° 27' 40", the 
objects near the horizon being much distorted. Beyond this conical 
space objects within the water would be seen reflected by the surface 
of the water. 

If we suppose that /a' = — /i, then ^ = — 0', and the re- 
fraction becomes a reflexion. All the subsequent theorems 
relating to refraction will give corresponding theorems for 
reflexion by making the same substitution /i' = — /^ 

18. There are two other useful theorems relating to 
the incident and refracted rays. 

The angles which the incident and refrcwted rays make 
with any plane through the normal to the refracting surface^ 
obey the law of refraction. 

Also the projections of ilie incident and refracted rays 
on any plane through the normal are connected by a law of 
refraction, with a refractive index depending on the in- 
clinations of the rays to the plans. 

For let AO, OB be any two refracted rays, and let the 
lengths of AO, OB be taken equal to /Lt and /jl, the re- 
fracting indices of the two media, respectively. Then if 
AMy BN be drawn from A and B perpendicular to the 
normal to the refracting surface, AM, BN will be equal 
and parallel, since they are equal to /a sin 0, ^i sin <^', 
respectively. 

2—2 
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Let POy OQ be the projections of AO, OB on any 
plane through the normal, P 
and Q being the projections 
of the points A, B respec- 
tively. Then the triangles 
APMy BQN are equal in all 
respects. 

Let 17, r{ be the acute 
angles which the incident and 
refracted rays make with the 
plane ; <^, d> the acute angles 
which the projections of these 
rays on the plane make with 
the normal. Then 

i4P = /isini7, £Q = /Lt' sin V, 

and therefore, since AP is equal to -BQ, 

fi sin 'q = fjf sin rjf. 

This proves the first theorem. 

Also OP = fi cos rj, OQ = fJL cos t)' ; and therefore, since 
PM is equal to QN, 

fi cos rj sin = /*' cos rf sin 0', 

which proves the second theorem. 

19. hb any refractiony the greater the angle of in- 
cidence, the greater will be the angle of deviation. 

For if 0, <!> be the angles of incidence and refraction, 

sin = /i sin (f>\ 

sin <f> — sin <f/ _ At — 1 
sin <^ + sin <^' fi + 1' 

tan ^{<f> — <!>) _ /L6~l 
tani(^ + f)"'7m' 



and therefore 



that is, 



or finally, tan |(</) - </>') = ^-— = tan J (0 + <^'). 

/i + 1 
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But the deviation is equal to ^ — ^'. If ^ increase, 
and therefore also 0', tan |(0 + </>') will increase, since 
i (^ + 4>) is less than Jtt, and therefore the deviation will 
increase. 

When the ray is passing into a rarer medium, we have 
only to suppose the ray reversed ; then since the angle of 
refraction increases as the angle of incidence increases, the 
proof comes under the case just considered. 

20. We shall now give a geometrical proof of this 
theorem*. 

Let C be the centre of any circle of radius r; take 
an external point 0, such that 0(7 = /Ar, and draw any 
line OPQ through to meet the circle in P, Q, and join 
CP, CQ. Then if we denote the angle OPQ by 0, and 
COP by f , 




sin (f> : sin <l/ = 00 : OP = fi : 1, 

or sin (^ = /b6 sin <f>\ 

The angles d> and (j)' are therefore related like angles 
of incidence ana refraction of a ray of light. The devia- 
tion <^ — 0' will be the angle POO, or D say. By varying 
the direction of the line OPQ from the position OAB, to 
the position OT in which it touches the circle, the angle ^ 
will be made to increase from to ^7r, and during this 

• This proof is due to Prof. P. G. Tait. 
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change D is increasing also. This proves that the de- 
viation increases with the angle of incidence. 

The angle of refraction increases from zero to the 
value COT) this angle represents the critical angle. 

But further, as or 6' increases uniformly, the devia- 
tion increases faster and faster. 

For let Opq be another chord of the circle close to 
OPQ, Then the change in D is the angle subtended at 
the centre by the arc Pp, , And since the angle PGQ is 
TT — 20, the increase in is represented by the arc 
^(Qg + Pp); and therefore, by subtraction, the increase 
in is represented by an arc ^ {Qq — Pp), 

If we suppose 0, <f> and D to have become <t>-\'X, 
0'+ x' and D + S respectively, we have 



r-i||^' 



=i 



(I- 



, by similar triangles. 



Hence ^ ~ i ] TTp "^ ^ \ ^l^i^^^^^y* 

and similarly | = ^ J^ - l L . 



But as P moves from A to T, OQ becomes more and 
more nearly equal to OP; so that x/B and x'/S become 
smaller and smaller, which proves the proposition. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. The angle of incidence being 60^, and the index of refraction 
jv^3 ; find the angle of refraction. Ans, 30^. 

2. The absolute refractive indices of two media being tj5 — l 
and 2, respectively, find the angle of refraction of a ray travelling in 
the first medium and incident on the second at an angle of 30^. 

Ans. 180. 
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3. A ray of light is incident on a refracting surface at an angle 
whose tangent is equal to the refractive index. Prove that the 
angle of refraction is the complement of that of incidence. 

4. The height of a cylindrical cup is 4 inches and the diameter 
of its base 3 inches. A person looks over its rim so that the lowest 
point of the opposite side visible to him is 2J inches below the top. 
The cup is filled with water ; looking in the same direction he can 
just see the point of the base farthest from him. Find the refractive 
index of water. Ans. J. 

5. A ray is incident on a refracting sphere whose refractive 
index is f , at an angle whose sine is f /^6. Snow that if the ray be 
refracted into the sphere, that portion of it which emerges after 
having been twice internally reflected will be in the same direction 
as the original ray. 

6. A ray of light is incident on a refracting sphere, whose 
refractive index is v3. It is refracted into the sphere and when it 
is incident on the inner surface of the sphere, part is reflected 
internally, and part is refracted out into vacuum. Show that if 
the original angle of incidence be 60^, these two parts will be at 
right angles. 

If the part internally reflected be again incident internally and 
be refracted out into vacuimi, its final course will be parallel to that 
of the ray first incident. 

7. Show that when a ray of light enters a medium whose 
refractive index is ^2, its greatest deviation is 45<^. 

8. A ray of light is incident on a portion of the refracting 
medium in the shape of a prolate spheroid, in a direction parallel to 
the axis of the spheroid. If the refractive index be 1/e, where e is 
the eccentricity of the generating ellipse, prove that after refraction 
the ray will pass through one focus. 

9. Prove that light which has been refracted into a sphere from 
vacuimi can never be totally internally reflected. 

10. If light be incident on the curved surface of a hemisphere 
of a refracting medium in a direction parallel to its axis, show that 
there will be no total internal reflexion at the plane surface, unless 
the refractive index be greater than x/2. 

11. If (^ and 0' be the angles of incidence and refraction of 
a ray of light, show that sin (<^—<^')/sin(0 +</>') increases as <^ 
increases. 



21. Any medium bounded by two plane faces meeting 
in an edge, is called a prism. The inclination of the faces 
to each other is called the refracting angle of the prism. 
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At present we shall only consider the path of rays of 
light which pass through the prism in a plane perpen- 
dicular to both its faces, and therefore perpendicular to 
the edge of the prism ; we shall call such a plane a prin- 
cipal section of the prism. 

When a ray of light passes through a prism which is 
more highly refractive than the surrounding medium, the 
deviation is, in all cases, from the refracting angle towards 
the thicker part of the prism. 

Let PQRS be the course of a ray of light through a 
prism in a principal section QOR, Draw the normals at 
Q and R meeting in L, There are three cases to be con- 
sidered, according as the triangle OQR is acute angled, 
or contains a right angle or an obtuse angle. 




In the first case the rays PQ and R8 lie on the sides of 
the normals away from the vertex, and therefore the devia- 
tions both at ingress and egress will be away from the 
edge of the prism. 

In the second case let one of the angles of the triangle 
OQR be a right angle ; at that point of incidence there 
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will be no deviation and at the other point of incidence 
the deviation is away from the vertex. 




In the last case, one of the angles, ORQ, is obtuse, the 

o 
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other angle, OQR, being acute. Then the ray 8R lies 
on the side of the normal towards the vertex, so that the 
corresponding deviation is towards the vertex, while at 
Q the deviation is away from the vertex. But the angle 
of refraction at Q is greater than that at R, the former 
being the exterior angle of the triangle Qi2L and the latter 
an interior angle. Hence the deviation at Q is greater 
than that at R, so that on the whole the deviation is away 
from the vertex. 

If the prism be less highly refractive than the sur- 
rounding medium, all these effects are reversed. 

22. This theorem may also be proved by comparing 
the action of a prism with that of a plate. 

When a ray of light passes through a plate bounded 
by two parallel faces, it emerges parallel to its original 
direction. Let PQR8 be the path of a ray through such 
a plate bounded by the faces AB, CD. Let RN be the 
normal at the second face. 




Now suppose the second face turned about R towards 
AB, in such a way as to make a prism whose edge is 
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perpendicular to the plane of the ray. Let UN' be the 
new position of the normal to the second face and RS' 
the emergent ray. Then, as may be sieen from the figure, 
the angle of incidence at the second face is increased ; 
hence the deviation at the second face is increased. The 
ray is therefore deviated towards the thicker part of the 
prism. 

Similarly, if the second face CD be turned in the 
opposite direction, the deviation at the second face will be 
diminished and the same result will follow. 

23. Let PQR8 be the path of a ray through a prism 
whose edge is at 0, and whose refracting angle is l 




Draw the normals at Q and iZ, iQJf and LRN re- 
spectively, meeting in L. 

Let <f>, (f/ be the angles of incidence and refraction at 
Q, and let i/r, ^fr' be the angles of emergence and incidence 
at R, respectively. We shall consider <f> and yjr as positive 
when they are measured from the normal towards the 
thicker part of the prism, so that <f> and yfr' will be 
positive when they are measured from the normals to- 
wards the vertex. In the figure <f>, <f>\ 'yjr, y^' are all 
positive. 
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By the law of refraction we have 

sin ^ = /Lt sin ^0 ,- v 

sin '^ = /Lt sin i^ j 

Also, the angles at the base of the triangle OQR are 
respectively ^ir — <f>\ and ^tt — yfr', hence 

or ^' + '4r' = t (2). 

This result is also true when the triangle OQR is 
obtuse ; in this case one of the angles <^' or yjr' would be 
negative. 

If 7 be the critical angle for the medium, then <f> and 
ylr' can never be greater than 7. If, therefore, the re- 
fracting angle of the prism be greater than 27, no ray can 
pass through the prism. If c be greater than 7, ^' and '^' 
must always both be positive. 

Let D be the whole deviation of the ray as it passes 
through the prism. Then at the first refraction the ray 
is deviated through an angle — </>', and at the second 
refraction it is further deviated through an angle yjt — ^|t\ 
Therefore 

or D=<^ + i^-^ .(3). 

The whole theory of the path of a ray of light in a 
principal section through a prism is contained in the 
equations (1), (2) and (3). 

24. The deviation is a minimum when the ray of light 
passes symmetrically through the prism. 

Let ^0 be the value of (f> for this symmetrical path, 
and let <\> gradually increase from <^<j. Then ff> and 1^' 
increase and decrease, respectively, by equal increments 
by virtue of equation (2) ; hence, since 0' becomes greater 
than -^/r', the deviation at the first face increases faster 
than that at the second face diminishes, so that on the 
whole the total deviation increases. The same result is 
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easily seen to be true even after yjr becomes negative 
(if it does become negative before <f> reaches ^tt). Hence 
as <f> increases from 0^ the deviation continually in- 
creases. 

If <l> diminishes from <f>f^, then i/r increases from yfr^, 
and we have only to consider the reversed ray to see that 
the same result follows. 

Hence, when the ray of light passes symmetricaily 
through the prism, the deviation is a unique minimwm. 

The theorem may also be proved by means of the 
formulae of the preceding article. 

The equations (1) are 

sin ^ = /[A sin (f>\ 
sin i/r = /A sin y^) * 

and therefore adding, 

sin + sin -^ = /A (sin 0' + sin yjr'), 
or 

2 sin i(<f> +^) cos i (0-'i|r)=2/i sin ^(f + ^') cos i(<^'- i/r'), 

that IS sm UD + i)= a sin li ^71 — t^ • 

^^ / r- a cos^(9 — y) 

Suppose that <^ and ^^ are unequal, and that </> is 
greater than i/r. Then the deviation </> — </>' is greater 
than the deviation yjr—ylr'; therefore <^— -i^ is greater 
than <t> —'>^\ and therefore cos^(0'— -^/r') is greater than 
cosi(<^-'^). 

Similarly cos J(^' — -^/r') is greater than cos K^ "" '^) ^^ 
yft be greater than <f>. Hence in all cases in which <f> and 
'ifr are unequal sin j(D + 1) is greater than fi sin ^c. 

But when <p = y]r, sin ^(D + 1) = fi sin Jt. 

Hence when ^ = >/r, D is a unique minimum. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Rays are incident at a given point of a prism so as to be 
refracted in a plane perpendicular to its edge. If i be the angle of 
the prism and a the critical angle, show that the ray will pass 
through the prism if the angle of incidence be such that 

sin sin a > sin (t - a). 

2. If the angle of a prism be 60^, and the refractive index VJ* 
find the limits between which <f) must lie in order that the ray 
may be able to emerge at the second face. 

Ans. 30« and 600. 

3. If the angle of a prism be 60^, and the refractive index tj2y 
show that the minimum deviation is 30^. 

4. The minimum deviation for a prism is 90^. Show that the 
least value possible for the refractive index is ^2, 

5. Prove that in prisms of the same material, as the refracting 
angle increases, the minimum deviation also increases. 

6. The refractive indices of three rays with respect to a given 
prism are /xj, fx^, /A3; show that if iX, D2, D^ their minimum 
deviations through it are in Arithmetical Progression, then 

sin \D^_ sinJ^Pi + sin \D^ 

7. Two prisms of the same vertical angle but of different 
refractive indices are placed in contact with their edges parallel 
and their angles turned opposite ways ; prove that the deviation 
due to the system of a ray which is incident perpendicularly on the 
first surface of the system increases with the angle of the prisms. 

8. If the minimum deviation for rays incident on a prism be a, 
the refractive index cannot be less than sec^a, and the angle of the 
prism cannot be greater than it -a, 

25. When the refracting angle of the prism is small, 
then the deviation will be small. By equations (2) 
and (3), 

'^' = ^ - ^\ 

Hence, sin (t + D — <^) = yLt sin (/ — <^'). 

But, since l and D are small, their sines may be very 
nearly represented by their circular measures, and their 
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cosines do not dififer sensibly from unity, and we get 

{l + D) cos <l> — sin ^=fii cos <f>' — fi sin (f)' ; 

therefore D cos ^= i{fi cos <^' - cos (f>}, 

J. (fi cos d>' 
[ cos 9 

If the ray passes nearly perpendicularly through the 
prism <^ and <^' will both be small, so that to the third 
order of small quantities, the value of the deviation be- 
comes 

which, to this approximation, is independent of the angle of 
incidence. 

26. We shall next suppose that the ray does not lie 
in a principal plane of the prism. 

Let the same notation as before be applied to the 
projections of the path of the light on a principal plane. 
Also let 17, 7)' be the inclinations of the incident and re- 
fracted rays to the principal plane at the first refraction, 
f, f ' the inclinations of the refracted and incident rays 
to the same plane, at the second refraction, respectively. 
Then by § 20 

sin r} = fjL sin 77'' 

sin ^=/Jb sin f j ' 

Also, f ' and rj' denote the inclination of the same ray 
to the same plane, and therefore f '= ^' and ^ = rj. 

This proves that the incident and emergent rays are 
equally inclined to the principal plane, or to the refracting 
edge of the prism. 

Further, there are the equations of refraction 

sin <l> cos r) = M' ^^^ <A' ^^^ 
sin ^jr cos r)=fi sin yfr cos 

and <f> +ylt' = i. 

These equations contain the whole theory of the re- 
fraction of a ray through a prism. 



"1 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES ON CHAPTER II. 

1. A hemispherical bowl whose inner surface is poUshed, is just 
filled with water ; and a ray is incident on the surface of the water 
in a vertical plane, which passes through the centre of the sphere. 
After two internal reflexions it emerges, when it makes the same 
angle with the normal to the surface of the water as at incidence. 
Show that the point of incidence must lie on a ring concentric with 
the rim of the vessel and having its bounding radii respectively ^ V2 
and J^ of the radius of the vessel, the index of refraction for 
water being taken to be ^. 

2. The concave side of an equiangular spiral being polished^ 
prove that a rav of light once a tangent to the spiral will always be 
a tangent to the spiral, however often it may oe reflected at the 
curve. 

3. Kays proceeding from the vertex of a parabola are reflected, 
each one at the diameter where it meets the curve. Prove that the 
reflected rays all touch a parabola of eight times the dimensions of 
the given parabola. 

4. A ray of light is reflected a nimiber of times between two 
plane mirrors, not in a principal plane ; prove that every segment 
of the ray reflected from one mirror intersects every segment re- 
flected from the other mirror. 

5. A prism, refractive index f*' and refracting angle 60°, is 
enclosed between two others of refractive indices fi and angle 60*, 
their edges being turned the opposite way to that of the first. 
Show that if a ray passes through without deviation, its course 
must be symmetrical, and that ^y?=ii^-\-iJi!+\, 

6. Two right-angled prisms each of refracting index X, and a 
prism whose angle is 60° and refracting index f*, are placed so that 
each of the former touches one face of the latter, and the angle of 
the middle prism is turned in a direction opposite to that of the 
angles of the other two. A ray passes through the system in such 
a direction that its deviation by the middle prism is a minimum, 
and it emerges parallel to its incident direction ; prove that 

4X«=f*a+3. 

7. A direct- vision spectroscope is composed of three prisms, two 
of which are exactly alike and are placed each with a face in contact 
with the faces of the third and their vertices turned towards its 
blunt end. Find equations for the angles of the prisms and their 
refractive indices in order that a ray refracted through the three 
prisms may be able to emerge parallel to its direction of incidence. 

If the refractive indices of the two similar prisms and the third 
be «/6 and V3 + 1, respectively, and the angle of the third prism be 
120°, show that the angle of the two hke prisms is tan "^ (6 +3^3). 
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8. If n equal and uniform prisms be placed on their ends with 
their edges outwards, symmetrically about a point on the table, 
find the angle of each prism in order that a ray refracted through 
each of them in a principal plane may describe a regular polygon. 
Show that the distance of the point of incidence of such a ray on 
each prism from the edge of the prism, bears to the distance of 
each edge from the common centre the ratio of 



^/ 



fi2 - 2ft COS - + 1 ift + l. 



9. A ray is refracted at one face of a triangular prism in the 
principal plane, and after being reflected at each of the other faces 
emerges tnrough the first face; show that the whole deviation is 
greater or less than two right angles, according as the vertical angle 
of the prism is less or greater than a right angle. Show also that 
if the angle of emergence of the ray be equal to the angle of inci- 
dence, the deviation will be a minimum when the vertical angle is 
less, and a maximum when it is greater, than a right angle. 

10. A ray enters a prism of quadrilateral section in a principal 
plane and after reflexion at three sides in order emerges from the 
one at which it entered, making the angle of emergence equal to 
that of incidence but on the opposite side of the normal. Show 
that the section of the prism by the principal plane can be inscribed 
in a circle. 

11. Sunlight falls on a small isosceles prism standing on a 
horizontal table and emerges after reflexion at the base, the edge of 
the prism being inclined at any angle to the sun's rays. Show that 
the ^ult is tlfe same as if the smUght had been simply reflected 
at the table. 

12. There are two confocal reflecting ellipses; a ray proceeds 
from a point F of either of them in a direction passing through one 
of the foci and is continually reflected between the curves. If, 
after 2n-l reflexions, it returns to the point P, the length of the 
path is equal to n times the diflerence of the major axes. 

13. A cylindrical pencil of light is incident on a refracting 
prolate spheroid in a direction parallel to the axis, the excentricity 
of the spheroid being e, and the refractive index /x ; find the positions 
of the rays which emerge parallel to the axis, supposing a > l/e% 
and show that none of the emergent rays will be parallel to the 
axis if fjL< \le\ 

14. Three plane mirrors are placed with their planes at right 
angles to one another. If a ray be reflected by all of them suc- 
cessively, its direction will be parallel to its direction at incidence. 

15. A ray is reflected at three plane mirrors successively, so as 
to be parallel to its original directions after the reflexions, and the 
three directions which it takes are mutually at right angles to each 
other. Prove that the mirrors are mutually inclined at angles of 60°. 

H. O. 3 



CHAPTER III. 

Reflexion and Refraction of Direct Pencils. 

27. Hitherto we have considered the reflexion and 
refraction of single rays only ; we shall now consider the 
modifications produced in pencils of rays, by reflexion and 
refraction. 

A pencil of rays is incident on a plane reflecting surface; 
to find the form of the pencil after reflexion. 

Let QR be any ray proceeding from a fixed point Q, 
and R8 its course after reflexion at the mirror. 




Draw QM perpendicular to the mirror and produce RS 
backwards to meet it in g ; this can always be done, for 
the lines QM, QR and RS lie in one plane. Then by the 
law of reflexion it follows that the angle qRM is equal to 
the angle QRM, and therefore the triangles QRM, qRM 
are equal in all respects, so that qM= QM. 



I 
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The position of q is independent of the particular ray 
chosen, and the pencil after reflexion diverges from a. Thus 
the foci of the incident and reflected pencils lie on the same 
perpendicular to the mirror, at equal distances from it, on 
opposite sides. 

28. A bright point being placed between two parallel 
plane mirrors, required to find the foci of the reflected 
rays. 



I— 



Q 



q. 



B 



Lv 



Let Q be the radiant point ; through Q draw a line 
AQB perpendicular to both surfaces and produce it in- 
definitely both ways. 

Then, taking Aq' equal to AQ, q will be the focus of 
the rays from Q after reflexion at the first mirror. These 
reflected rays, diverging from q, will become incident on 
the second mirror. If, therefore, we take B^ equal to 
Bq', ((' will be the focus of the rays after a second reflexion, 
and so on. Again, the rays diverging from Q and incident 
on the second mirror will have a focus q^, where Bq^ = BQ; 
the rays diverging from this focus and incident on the 
first mirror will have a focus g^^, where Aq^^ = Aq^, and 
so on. Thus there are an infinite number of foci all 
arranged on the line AB, and becoming more and more 
distant after each reflexion. 

The distances Qq, Qq ... may be easily calculated. 
For, making QA = a, QB = 6, and AB — a-\-b = c, we 
find 

3—2 
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Qq' =2AQ=2a, 

Qf ^BQ + Bq" =Qq + 2BQ = 2a + 26 = 2c, 

Qq"'' ^AQ + Aq'' = Qq" + 2AQ = 2c + 2a, 

Qf'' = £Q + Bq''' = Qq''' + 2BQ = 2a + 26 + 2c = 4c, 

and so on. 

In like manner we find 

Qq. = 2 J, Qq^, = 2c, Qq,, = 2c + 26, Qq,,, = 4c, &c. 

29. A bright point being placed between two plane 
mirrors, inclined to one another at any angle, required to 
find the position and number of the foci of reflected rays. 

Let OA, OB be the sections of the mirrors by a plane 
drawn through the radiant point Q perpendicular to both 




mirrors ; and let a perpendicular be drawn from Q to the 
mirror OA and produced to q\ so that Qq may be bisected 
by the mirror ; then q' will be the focus of the rays after 
one reflexion at OA, Again, letting fall a perpendicular 
from q' on OB and producing it to g^', at an equal distance 
on the other side, j" will be the focus of the rays after a 
second reflexion, and so on. In like manner we find 
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another series of foci g^, g,,, q,,,.-- ^^ we first take the 
rays which are incident on the mirror OB, 

Now, by the construction, it easily follows that Og' = OQ, 
and in the sarae manner we find that Oq = 0^ = OQ. 
Therefore all the foci lie on the circumference of a circle 
whose centre is 0, and radius OQ, 

To determine the positions of the foci, let the arc 
QA = e, QB = ff dindiAB=-e + = L 

Then the arc 
Q?'= 2QA =25, 

Qg''=5Q+5g' = Q^ + 25(2 = 25 + 25' = 2i, 
Q^''= AQ + A^'=- Q^'+ 2AQ = 2t + 25, and so on. 

Similarly, 
Qq^ = 25', Qq,, = 2., Q?,, = 2t + 25^, &c. 

And, in general, the distances in the first series are 
Qq^""^ = 2m, Qg^'""'^^ = 2m + 25, 

and in the second series, 

Q?(iH) = 2m, Qq^^^^ = 2m + 20. 

The number of images is limited ; for when any one 
of the images falls on the arc aft, between the mirrors 
produced, it lies behind both mirrors, and therefore no 
further reflexion takes place. If the image q^^^ be the 
first to fall on the arc ab, then, since this is one of the 
images which lie behind the second mirror, we must have 
the arc Q j^*"^ > QBa ; that is, 2m > tt — 5, or 

2n > . 

L 

If the first image which falls on the arc db be one 
of those behind the first mirror, say Qg'^"*'*'^^ we must have 

Qj(«««) > QAb ; 
that is, 2714 + 25 > TT - 5^, or 2nt + 5 -I- 5^ > tt - 5, 



or finally, 2n + 1 > 



7r-5 
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This is the same result as before, 2n being the number 
of images in the first case, 2n 4- 1 in the second There- 
fore the whole number of images in the first series is the 
integer next greater than (tt — d)/* ; and, in like manner, 
the number of images in the second series may be shown 
to be the integer next greater than (tt — 0^)/c, 

If £ be a submultiple of two right angles, tt/i will be a 
whole number, and the number of images in each series 
will be ir/iy since 0/t and O'/i are proper tractions ; so that 
the total number of images will be 2ir/i. But in this 
case it happens that two of the images of the different 
series coincide. For if 7r/t be an even integer, say 2n, 
then 

Qg^«"> + Qq^^^ = 2m + 2nc = 27r, 

and therefore the images q^^\ q^^^ coincide. And if ir/c 
be an odd integer, say 2w + 1, 

(2g(«««) 4- Qj^^^j = 4m + 2 (^ + ^) = (4n + 2) t = 27r, 

and the images q^*^^\ g^^^j, coincide. 

If therefore we include the radiant point in the number, 
the toted number of foci is 27r/t. 

This theory contains the principle of the kaleidoscope. 

30. A kaleidoscope is made in the form of a cylinder, with slips of 
mirror inside, arranged so that they form two faces of the equilateral 
prism inscribed in the cylinder. In the centre of one end of the 
cylinder is an apertm*e for the eye, and at the other end are bits of 
coloured glass. The reflecting surfaces of the mirrors are inwards 
and they give six images symmetrically arranged of any bit of glass 
lying in the space between them. The kaleidoscope often contains 
three strips of mirror forming an equilateral prism inscribed in the 
cylinder, the reflecting surfaces being turned inwards. There will 
then be a symmetrical pattern arranged about each edge of the 
prism. 

Ex, Two mirrors are inclined at an angle of 50°, show that 
there will be 7 or 8 images of a bright point between them according 
as its angular distance from the nearer mirror is or is not less 
than 20°. 

Let x, a/ be the mmiber of degrees in the angular distances of 
the bright point from the mirrors, respectively. Then as a; assumes 
all values from to 50°, the fraction (180-^)/50 takes all values 
from 35 to 2|, and when ^=30° the fraction is equal to 3. Now let 
a be the angular distance frx)m the nearer mirror. Then the integer 
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next greater than (180-a:)/50 is always 4, and the integer next 
greater than (180-a/)/50 is 4 or 3 according as x' is less or greater 
than 30'', that is according as ^ is greater or less than 20"". Hence 
if the angular distance of the point from the nearer mirror be 
greater than 20" there will be 8 images ; otherwise 7. 

31. From the case of a single pencil we may now pro- 
ceed to consider the way in which any object is seen by 
reflexion in a plane mirror. 

When any object is presented to a plane mirror, every 
point of the object is emitting rays of light; when the 
rays from any point are reflected at the mirror they will 
proceed as if from a focus on the other side of the mirror, 
such that the two corresponding foci are on the same per- 
pendicular to the mirror and at equal distances from it. 
To every point of the object will correspond one such 
focus, and the aggregate of these foci is called the image 
of the object. The image will be similar to the object 
and equal to it in every respect, since corresponding points 
of the image and object are similarly situated with respect 
to the mirror. But since the faces of the image and object 
are turned towards opposite directions, the position of the 
object with respect to right and left will be inverted in 
the image. If the eye be placed so as to receive reflected 
rays, they will produce the same impression as if they 
were radiating from a real object behind the mirror in 
the position occupied by the image. We may trace the 
rays by which the eye sees any point of the object, by 
drawing a pencil of lines bounded by the pupil of the 
eye, towards the corresponding point of the image as 
far as the mirror, and then joining the points of the 
section of the small pencil by the mirror, to the point of 
the object. 

In illustration of the preceding article, the accompanying figure 
shows the manner in which an eye receives rays after reflexion at 
each of two mirrors OA, OB at right angles to each other. By 
§ 29 it appears that there will be three images of any object ^, 
which witn the object will form a symmetrical arrangement of 
images. To trace the rays by which the eye sees the image g^', we 
draw the pencil of rays from ^' bounded by the pupil of the eye ; 
only the part of the rays between the eye and the first mirror are 
drawn continuously, the rest dotted. We next draw the pencil from 
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^, bounded by the section of the former pencil made by the mirror 
OA ; the rays of this pencil are only drawn continuously between 




the two mirrors, and the rest dotted. Finally, we draw the pencil 
from Q to the points of the section of the last pencil made by the 
mirror OB. Rays issuing from Q are reflected first at the mirror 
OBy then a^ain at the mirror OA, and finally enter the eye in the 
same direction as if they proceed from an object situated at gf\ 

32. The pencils we shall now consider will be very 
slightly divergent, or in other words, the solid angles of 
the pencils will be very small. 

When the axis of the pencil coincides with the normal 
to the surface on which it is incident, the incidence is said 
to be direct; in other cases the incidence is oblique. 

In general, the rays of the pencil after refraction or 
reflexion do not accurately pass through a point; but 
there are many useful cases, where the incidence is direct, 
in which the rays very approximately meet in a point. 
We shall now consider a few of these cases. 
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A small pencil of light is incident directly on a plane 
refracting surf ace ; to find the form of ihe pencil after re- 
frorCtion. 

Let the pencil diverge from a point Q, the axis of the 
pencil, QA, being normal to the plane refracting surface. 




Let QRS be the path of any ray of light, and let R8 pro- 
duced backwards meet the axis in q. Then the angle 
AQR is equal to the angle of incidence of the ray, and the 
angle AqR, equal to the angle of refraction. But if /x, fi 
be the refractive indices of the two media, the law of 
refraction, expressed in the usual notation, is 

fism<f> = fjL sin (f>\ 

This may be written, 

fiAR ^ ^[AR 
RQ Rq ' 



or 



M^^ji 



RQ 



Rq' 



When we consider different rays of the pencil the 
position of the point R will vary, and therefore the position 
of q will vary. But if we suppose the pencil very small, 
then AR will be very small and RQ will be very nearly 
equal to AQ, and Rq to Aq, and therefore 

AQ_Aq 

or as it i^ more usually expressed 

u _ u' 

~ ~" 7 > 
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where u and i*' denote the lengths AQ and Aq^ respec- 
tively. To this approximation, the point q is fixed; that 
is, its position does not depend upon the particular ray 
chosen ; so that all the refracted rays produced backwards 
cut the axis AQ in the same point q. The point q is 
therefore the focus of the refracted pencil. It is sometimes 
called the image of the point Q ; Q and q are also said to 
be conjugate foci. 

It therefore appears that a point and its image lie on 
the same normal to ihe surface, and on the sa/me side of 
the surface ; if the distance of the point from the surface 
changes, Hie distance of the image changes in ihe same 
proportio7i, and the point and its image mXyve in the same 
direction. 

33. From the case of a single pencil we may deduce 
the manner and position in which an eye sees an object 
situated in a medium whose refractive index is different 
from air, as for instance an object under water. Every 
point of the object under water is emitting rays of light ; 
when the rays from any point emerge in air, they will 
proceed from the focus conjugate to the given point. As- 
suming the refractive index from air to water to be |, 
the focus conjugate to a given point will lie on the same 
normal to the surface at J of the depth. To every point 
of the object there will be such a corresponding focus, and 
the aggregate of these foci is called the image of the 
object. To an eye in air, the emergent rays will produce 
the same impression as if they proceeded from a real 
object occupying the position of the image. The rays by 
which the eye sees any point may be traced by drawing 
lines bounded by the pupil of the eye towards the corre- 
sponding point of the image, as far as the refracting sur- 
face, and then joining the points of the section of the 
small pencil by this surface, to the point of the object. 

The formsv of the images corresponding to different 
forms of object may be deduced by geometry from the 
preceding construction. Thus it is clear that the image 
of a plane, will be another plane, the two planes meeting 
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the refracting surface in the same line at different in- 
clinations; to a sphere, will correspond an ellipsoid of 
revolution whose axis of revolution is normal to the sur- 
face, and so on. 

This representation of the image is only approximately 
true ; for of the rays proceeding from any point, it is only 
those which are nearly normal to the surface which emerge 
from the image. It is therefore necessary that the object 
should be small and that the eye should be almost directly 
over it, so that all the rays may pass out in a direction 
nearly normal to the surface. The more accurate theory 
must be postponed. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Three plane mirrors are all perpendicular to a given plane. 
Show that if a bright point be placed anywhere on the circumference 
of the circle which is described round the triangle formed by the 
intersection of the mirrors with the given plane, the three images 
of the point formed by one reflexion at each mirror, respectively, 
will all lie in a straight line. 

2. The locus of the image of a luminous point reflected in a 
plane mirror is a circle. Prove that the mirror always touches a 
conic section or passes through a fixed point. 

3. Show that when an eye is placed to view any image formed 
by successive reflexions at two mirrors, the apparent distance of the 
image from the eye is equal to the distance actually travelled by 
the Ught in arriving to the eye from the original point of light. 

4. A luminous point is placed at the centre of an equilateral 
triangle whose side is a ; show that the distance from the luminous 
point to the image formed by 2n reflexions at the sides of the 
triangle in succession is na, and to that formed by 2n+l reflexions 
is as/ln^'\-n'\-^). 

5. A speck within a solid cube of glass is viewed directlv 
through each face in succession; prove that the six images will 
form the angular points of an octahedron, not generally regular 
but having oil its diagonals equal. 

6. A luminous point moves about between two plane mirrors 
which are inclined at an angle of 27**. Prove that at any moment 
the number of images of the point is 13 or 14 according as the 
angular distance of the point from the nearer mirror is less or not 
less than 9°. 
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7. Two circular plane reflectors, the radii of which are a, b, are 
placed so that the line joining their centres is perpendicular to the 
plane of each, and a bright point is placed midway between the 
centres; prove that the greatest number of integers visible to an 
eye looking over the edge of the larger reflector, is expressed by the 
greatest in teger in a + 6/2 (a-b), 

8. When the angle between a stick under water and its image 
is a maximum, the stick makes an angle whose tangent is V/x with 
the water, and the sum of the angles ^ich the stick and its image 
make with the water is ^tr. 

34. We shall next consider the case of a small pencil 
directly reflected or refracted at a spherical surface. 

The most general case will not be a plane problem, but 
it may easily be derived from a plane problem. We shall 
first consider a pencil issuing from a bright point on the 
axis of the spherical surface ; the whole system of rays 
will then be symmetrical about the axis, and we need 
only consider rays lying in one plane through the axis, 
and afterwards suppose the plane system to be revolved 
about the axis. It will be shown that after reflexion 
or refraction the pencil will approximately diverge from a 
focus also situated on the axis. If the bright point be 
not on the axis of the spherical surface, we join it to the 
centre of the surface ; the joining line is normal to the 
surface and therefore may be considered as itself an axis, 
and the problem is the same as before. 

35. Direct reflexion of a small pencil at a spherical 
surface. 

We first treat this as a plane problem. 




Let Q be the focus of the incident pencil, QOA being 
the axis of the pencil, the centre, and A the vertex of 
the spherical reflecting surface. Let QR be any incident 
ray, which after reflexion cuts the axis in Q\ 
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Let AQ^Wy AQ[ ^x\ and let the radius of the circle 
be r. 

Then by the law of reflexion, the normal RO bisects 
the angle between RQ and RQ', and therefore, by Euclid 
VL 3, 

RQ : RQ^QO : 0Q\ 

Now if the pencil be small, AR will be small, and 
RQ will not differ much from AQ nor RQ' from AQ!, and 

therefore x : x ^x—r : r — x\ 

that is x(r — af)=^ x {x — r)\ 

which may be written, 

1+1.-? (1). 

X X r ^ ' 

To this degree of approximation we may say that 
all rays passing through Q will after reflexion pass through 
Q', and vice versa. The points Q, Q' will be called conju- 
gate foci ; either of them may be taken to be the image 
of the other. 

36. The formulae we have proved connecting the 
distances of a pair of conjugate points from the surface 
include all cases that may arise. If, for instance, the re- 
flecting surface is convex, so that AO is measured in 
the opposite direction, we must change the sign of r 
in the formula. All distances measured to the right of 
A are considered positive, those measured to the left, 
negative. 

If the incident rays are parallel to the axis, so that x 
is infinite and positive, or infinite and negative, the corre- 
sponding value of x' in each case is 

a?'=^r=/, say. 

Hence if F be the middle point of AO, F is the focus 
for parallel rays proceeding in either direction. It is 
called the principal focus of the mirror. 

The formula (1) may be written 

xx^ — xf^ xy= 0, 

or (a' -/)(«^ -/)=/'• 
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Let u, u' be the distances of a pair of conjugate points 
measured from the principal focus, so that 






then uu' =/*. 

From this it appears that the whole theory of reflexion 
at a spherical surface, whether the surface be convex to- 
wards the incident light or concave, and whether the in- 
cident pencil be convergent or divergent, may be very 
briefly stated by the aid of the principal focus. For let 
F be the principal focus, which is the point midway be- 
tween the vertex of the. mirror and its centre ; then a pair 
of conjugate fod ahuays lie on the same side of jP, and a;b 
distances^ u and u' from it, such that 

uu =/', where /= ^r. 

If now the system be revolved about the axis QOA 
we shall have considered all the rays issuing from the 
point Q. 

37. Next let the axis QOQA be turned about in 
all planes through a small angle, the points on it being 
fixed. Since the line is still normal to the surface, the 
points Q, Q' will still be conjugate foci. All the fixed 
points on the line will describe small elements of spheres 
whose common centre is at 0. To the approximation to 
which we are limiting ourselves, these small elements 
may be taken to be plane, all these plane elements being 
at right angles to AO, Then, corresponding to a small 
plane object at Q, we shall have a plane image at Q' ; the 
image and object will be similar and similarly situated, 
the lines joining corresponding points always passing 
through the centre of the mirror. The principal focus F 
will also describe a small element of a plane. This plane 
is called the principal focal plane. All pencils of parallel 
rays inclined at small angles to the axis of the mirror will 
have for foci points on the principal focal plane. 
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38. Let ^, represent the linear dimensions of the 
object and its image, then since corresponding points lie 
on the same line through the centre of the sphere, 



That is, 



or 



/8 


=5 _ 


QO 
OQ 






AQ 






AQ" 




/3 
/9' 


X 

~ x" 


X X 


= 0. 



Further details and constructions for conjugate foci 
will be given in the case of the direct refraction of a small 
pencil at a spherical surface; these will all be applicable 
to the present case, with the usual modifications. 

39. Direct refraction of a small pencil through a 
spherical surface hounding two different media. 

Let be the centre of the spherical surface separating 
two media whose refractive indices are /i and /i'. Let Q 




be the focus and QOA the axis of the incident pencil, 
and let QP be a ray in the first medium, which, proceeding 
from the focus Q, is refracted into the second medium 
along the line PR ; and let PR be produced backwards 
to cut the axis in Q'. Draw the normal to the surface at 
P and let <^, ^' be the angles of incidence and refraction, 
respectively; then 

fi sin <f> = fi sin <^'. 
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Let the angle AOP be denoted by ; then from the 
triangles OPQ and OPQ\ we obtain the relations 

sin <f> __ OQ 
, sin<^'_OQ' 

and therefore fu ~p = fu ^^ . 

We shall suppose that the inclinations to the axis, of 
the rays we are considering, are small ; then we can write 
approximately QA for QP, and Q'A for Q'P, so that all 
rays in the plane through the axis, diverging from Q, will 
after refraction pass through the point Q\ determined by 
the relation 

OQ .OQ' ... 

''QA^fQA' ^^- 

The relation between the points Q and Q' is reciprocal; 
they are called conjugate foci* 

Let AQ = a), AQ' = x\ and AO = r, x, oc and r being 
considered positive when they are measured from left to 
right. Then, in the figure, ()Q, = X'-r, and OQ' = a?' — r, 
and the preceding relation may be written 

(x — r) f (x — r) 

and therefore, ^-.l^=.fl-J^ (2). 

X X r ^ ^ 

From this equation it appears that x and x will in- 
crease together or decrease together, so that a pair of con- 
jugate fod always move in the same direction, 

40. We might have taken the centre for origin. 
Thus let OQ =p, OQ' = p\ with the same convention with 
regard to sign as before. Then, writing the relation (1) in 
the form 

,QA_ ^A 

^ OQ^^oq' 
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p — 9* p' — fjf 

it becomes u!- = ii- — j— 

f* p ^ p 



or 



p p' r 




41. It is often more convenient to choose a different 
convention with regard to sign. Suppose light travelling 
frpm left to right, and let QA = a?, Q^A = x, x being con- 

sidered positive when Q lies in front of -4, and x being 
positive when Q lies behind A. Then the equation (2) 
becomes 

t^ » / _ / - /^ 

XX T 

The principal fod are the points conjugate to the 
points at infinity in the two media, and play an important 
part in the theory. 

First, let us suppose that x is infinite, so that the rays 
are parallel after refraction into the second medium ; the 
conjugate point is then determined by the equation 

ar ^ 

Similarly if the rays are parallel to the axis in the first 
medium, they will, in the second medium, converge to a 
point Q', such that 

X = -F — =/, say. 

H.O. 4 
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These points are the principal foci of the surface, and 
y, f its principal focal lengths. 

The relation between x and x' may now be written in 
the form 

•^+-C = l • (3). 



X X 



■ The course of a ray of light is always reversible, so 
that this includes the case in which rays are incident on a 
concave spherical surface. 

The focal lengths are always both positive, or both 
negative, so that the product j^ is always positive. They 
are both positive if the medium which contains the centre 
of the spherical surface is more highly refractive than the 
other, and both negative if this medium is less refractive 
than the other. 

42. The relation between the abscissae of a pair of 
conjugate foci, when referred to the principal foci as origins, 
takes a very simple and convenient form. 

For let A be the vertex of the spherical surface 
separating the two media, F, F' the principal foci of the 
surface, Q the focus of the rays in the first medium, Q' the 
focus of the rays in the second medium. 

Let QF=Uy QiF'=Uy u being considered positive 
when Q is in front of F, and u being considered positive 
when Q' is behind F\ Then the relation between a?, x' 
may be written in the form 

that is, '^y^ -ff (4). 

43. The relative positions of conjugate foci may be 
easily traced by means of the equation (4). 

Since / and f\ are of the same sign, it follows that 
Uy u will have the same sign. Two cases will have to be 
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considered. First, suppose that the medium which is 
bounded by the convex surface, that is, the medium in 
which lies the centre of the spherical surface, i^ the 
more highly refractive, so that /and/' are both positive. 

When Q is at infinity on the left, Q' will be at F\ 
Now Q and Q' always move in the same direction, so that 
as Q moves from infinity, Q' recedes beyond F', until Q 
reaches F, and then Q' is at infinity on the right. As Q 
passes F, u becomes negative and is at first very small, 
so that u' is negative and at first very large; thus Q 
emerges fi'om infinity on the left and follows Q as it moves 
along. When Q is at A, Q' coincides with it. When Q 
passes Ay Q' follows it, but moves more slowly than Q, 
and when Q reaches infinity on the right, Q' coincides 
with F\ 

So long as Q lies in the first medium, the rays in the 
first medium form a pencil diverging from Q ; but when 
Q passes beyond A into the second medium, the rays in 
the first medium form a pencil which if produced would 
converge to Q, but they are intercepted by the refracting 
surface and never actually pass through Q. In this case, 
Q is called a virtual focus. All these remarks apply also 
to the point Q' ; it is a real focus only when it lies in the 
second medium, and a virtual focus when it lies to the 
left of A, in the first medium. 

Next suppose that / and /' are both negative, then F 
lies to the right of A, in the second medium ; and F' 
lies to the left of J., in the first medium. 

¥' X F 

If we suppose Q to berin at infinity on the right, and 
to move backwards through all positions to infinity on the 
left, the motion of Q' may be described in exactly the 
same words as before. Q will be a real focus only when 
it lies to the left of A, and in other cases it will be a 

4—2 
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virtual focus; similarly Q will be a real focus when 
it lies to the right of -4, and in other cases a virtual 
focus. 

44. A formula similar to (3), may be found for the 
positions of a pair of conjugate foci, if we take as origins, 
any fixed pair of conjugate foci. Let G, G' be any given 
pair of conjugate foci, whose distances from the principal 
foci are respectively ^, g\ so that 

99' =ff'- 

Let the distances of Q, Q from (?, (?' be respectively 
Vy v\ the signs being fixed by the same convention as 
before. Then, with the previous notation. 




and the relation between the abscissae of conjugate foci is 
which may be written in the form 

V V 

45. We shall next consider points not on the axis of 
the surface. 

Let the line OA turn about through a small angle, 
carrying the points Q, Q', F^ F\ A along with it. The 
new line OA will still be normal to the surface, and (?, Q' 
will still be conjugate foci. If OA be turned through all 
positions making a small angle with its initial direction, 
the points Q, Q\ F, F' describe small elements of spheres ; 
as before, these spherical elements may be regarded as 
planes, cutting the axis at right angles. The planes at 
Q, Qi perpendicular to the axis are called conjugate plalies. 
Kays diverging from a point on one of the planes, after 
refraction at the spherical surface will converge to a point 
on its conjugate plane. 

Corresponding to a small object in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis there will be a similar image in the 
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conjugate plane, such that the lines joining the corre- 
sponding points of the object and its image all pass throjigh 
the centre of the refracting surface. 

The planes at Fy F' perpendicular to the axis are 
called focal planes. Rays diverging from any point on 
the first focal plane will be parallel after refraction into 
the second medium, and conversely, any system of parallel 
rays in the first medium converge to a point on the second 
focal plane. 

We have already regarded the spherical surface as 
approximately plane near A, and shall continue to do so. 
We may call it the principal plane of the surface. 

46. We can now give simple geometrical construc- 
tions for determining the focus conjugate to a given point, 
and for drawing the emergent ray when the incident ray 
is given. 

Let P be a point whose conjugate focus is required. 
If we can trace any two rays through P they will meet in 
the required point. For one of the rays choose PM, 



p 


M 


^^—- -.^^ 


" ^-..^ , 


F^'^---......A 






M' P 



parallel to the axis of the surface, meeting the principal 
plane at A in M, Then MF' is the corresponding emergent 
ray. Also, let the r^y PF meet the principal plane in if'; 
this ray will emerge parallel to the axis, so that if we 
draw M'P' parallel to the axis it will meet MF' in the re- 
quired point. 

For either of these two rays we might have substituted 
the ray PO, which passes into the second medium without 
deviation. 

Let P be a point, PQ any ray through it meeting the 
first focal plane in Q ; the conjugate focus of P, and the 
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emergent ray may also be constructed in the following 
way. 

Draw the ray PO; it will pass through into the second 
medium without deviation, and the conjugate focus will 




lie on this line. Again let ROQ" be drawn through 0, 
parallel to the ray PQ, meeting the second focal plane in 
Q^, Join OQ, and from Q' draw Q'P^ parallel to OQ. 
This is the emergent ray corresponding to the incident 
ray PQ, and will meet PO produced in the required point. 
For the rays BO and PQ are initially parallel, and there- 
fore will meet on the second focal plane ; and therefore 
the ray PQ after refraction will pass through Q'. Also 
PQ and QO are two rays proceeding from Q, a point on a 
focal plane, and therefore they will emerge parallel to each 
other after refraction. But the ray QO passes through 
into the second medium without deviation ; therefore the 
emergent ray QP" is parallel to QO. 

47. The emergent ray may be also constructed as 
follows : — 




Let the incident ray meet the principal plane in M. 
Draw FN parallel to the incident ray to meet the principal 
plane in N; the ray FN will emerge along N8 parallel to 
the axis, meeting the focal plane at F' in the point 8. 
Then since PM and FN are parallel initially, they will 
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converge to a point on the second focal plane, and there- 
fore mS. is the emergent ray. 

These constructions will afterwards be generalised so 
as to give the focus conjugate to a given point and the 
emergent rays, after refraction through any number of 
spherical surfaces, with their centres arranged along an 
axis. 

48. Let )8, 13^ be the linear magnitudes of the object 
and its image, /S and /8' being reckoned positive or negative 
according as they are above or below the axis. Referring 




back to the geometrical construction for finding the point 
P' conjugate to a given point P, it follows from the 
similar triangles PQF, M'AF that 

PQ : QF = AM' : AF; 

that is, with the same notation as before, - = — ^ , 

u f 

13 u\ 



and similarly, 



/3 



U 



49. Helmholtz has shown how to find an expression 
for the ratio of the linear magnitudes of the object and 
its image, in terms of the divergence of the rays before 
and after refraction, which is independent of the distance 
and focal lengths of the refracting surface. 

Let PQ, P'Q' be the object and image which are 
similar and similarly placed, the centre of the sphere beii^g 
the centre of similitude. 
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Thus 13 : ff = OQ : 0Q\ 



P *• 




Q' Q 



But it follows immediately from the law of refraction, 
as was shown in § 39, that 

and therefore, if we denote QA by a?, and Q^A by of, 






which is a very useful formula. 

But if a be the angle of divergence of any ray through 
Q, and oi the angle of divergence of the corresponding ray 
through Q', 

tan a : tan a' = - : — ; 

X X 

and therefore, 

/i/9 tan a = fi^ tan </, 

which is Helmholtz's formula. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. A luminous point is placed within a reflecting circle ; prove 
that its distance from the centre is a harmonic mean between the 
distances, from the centre, of the geometrical foci after reflexion 
at the opposite portions of the surface. 

2. Prove that the mercury in a cylindrical thermometer tube 
appears completely to fill the external siuface of the tube, if the 
bore be ^ths of the external diameter. 
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3. A pencil of rays is refracted directly through a hemisphere 
of glass, show that the position of the geometrical focus will be 
unaltered when the hemisphere is reversed, if 

where p denotes the distance of the origin of light from the first 
refractmg surface in each case, and r the radius of the hemisphere. 

4. A ray is refracted through a sphere of radius r, its shortest 
distance from the centre of the sphere being r/n : show that if w be 
large the total deviation of the ray will be 2{^-l)/n. 

5. A concave glass mirror bounded by two concentric spheres 
is silvered at the back; show that the displacement of an image, 
due to the thickness t of the glass, is approximately 

towards the centre of curvature, where x is the distance of the 
image from that point, and r is the radius of curvature of the 
mirror. 

6. Two small arcs of a circle at the extremities of a diameter 
are polished and a luminous point is placed in the diameter at a 
distance a from the centre. Show that the distance v of the focus 
from the centre after m reflexions is given by the equation 

the upper or lower sign being taken according as the first reflexion 
takes place at the nearer or further arc. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES ON CHAPTER III. 

1. A luminous point, placed inside an equilateral triangle 
whose sides reflect light, is reflected in succession at the three sides 
taken in a definite order; the image so formed is again reflected, 
and so on indefinitely. Show that all the images so formed lie on 
one of two straight lines. 

2. Two concave mirrors face each other ; 0, 0' are their centres, 
and the distance A A' between the mirrors is greater than the sum 
of the radii. Prove that if §, q be conjugate foci for each mirror, 
Qq will be the diameter of a circle which cuts orthogonally the two 
circles on AO, A' C as diameters. 

3. If a pencil be reflected between two concave mirrors, radii p, 
o-, facing each other on the same axis at a distance a apart, show 
that there are two positions of the geometrical focus such that after 
any even number of reflexions the geometrical focus coincides with 
its first position, unless either both p and o- are greater than a, or 
both p and o- are less than a, and p + a^ a. 
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4. A pencil issuing from a point is incident upon a convex 
spherical refracting surface of index fi; show that the distance of 
the point from its conjugate focus will be a minimum, when the 
distance of the point from the surface is to the radius of the surface 
as 1 : 1+V/*- 

5. A ray of light, traversing a homogeneous medium is incident 
upon a spherical cavity within it; supposing the limit of the 
magnitude of the deviation of the ray, produced by its passage through 
the cavity to be 0, show that the index of refraction of the medium 
is equal to sec ^^. 

6. Rays converging to a point Q fall on a spherical surface 
whose centre is C; if, after one refraction, more than three rays in 
any plane through QC pass through the same point Q^ on the axis 
QCi then will all the rays pass through the same point Q^. 

7. Parallel rays fall on a sphere, and emerge after one internal 
reflexion ; show that rays which are reflected at the same point of 
the surface are parallel after emergence ; show also that, wben the 
refractive index is greater than 2, no two rays will be reflected at 
the same point. 

8. Find the geometrical focus after direct refraction through a 
hollow spherical shell bounded by two concentric spherical surfaces 
and filled with fluid of refractive index difierent from that of the 
shell 

9. Two spherical surfaces A, B have the same centre 0\ P \& 
the geometrical focus of rays from a luminous point Q after reflexion 
first at the surfeice A and then at the surface B^ and R is the geo- 
metrical focus after reflexion first at B and then at A ; show that 
OP, 0§, OR are in harmonic progression. 

10. A hemisphere of glass has its spherical surface silvered; 
light is incident from a luminous point §, in the axis of figure pro- 
duced, on the plane surface, show that if q is the geometrical focus 
of the emergent pencil, A the centre of the hemisphere, its vertex 
and fi the refractive index for glass, 

\ 1 2^ 

Aq AQ^OA' 

11. A ball of glass contains a concentric spherical cavity ; show 
that, provided the radius of the cavity do not exceed the radius of 
the ball divided by the index of refraction /i of the glass, it will 
appear to an eye at any distance from the ball to be /i times greater 
than it really is. 

12. A sphere of a refracting substance whose index is ^3 has a 
concentric spherical nucleus which is a reflector, whose radius is 
such that a ray which just enters the sphere grazes the surface of 
the nucleus, rrove that, if a ray, which is incident at an angle 60% 
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return to the point of incidence after internal reflexions, the path 
within the medium will be J of what it would have been if there 
had been no nucleus. 

13. Explain why, in looking down the axis of a smooth gun 
barrel with an eye close to one end, a series of dark rings, images of 
the other end of the barrel, are seen on the surface, at distances 
from the eye equal to J, J, }... of the length of the barrel. 

14. Two equal concave mirrors of radius r are placed exactly 
opposite one another at a distance a, supposed greater than 2r, apart. 
Hays emanating from a point on the line joining their centres are 
reflected alternately at the mirrors. Show that after an infinite 
number of reflexions the conjugate foci are distant W(a* - 2ar) from 
the middle point of the line joining the centres of tne mirrors. 

15. A transparent silver sphere is silvered at the back ; prove 
that the distance between the images of a speck within it formed 
(1) by direct refraction, (2) by one direct reflexion and one direct 
refraction is 

2fjMc(a - c)-7-(a+c- fAc){fic+a - 3c), 

where a is the radius of the sphere, and c the distance of the speck 
ft^m the centre towards the silvered side. 

16. A pencil diverges from a point P and passes directly through 
a transparent sphere whose centre is 0, If Qq be the focus when 
it is not reflected inside the sphere, Q^ the focus when the pencil 
has been reflected 2n times inside the sphere, show that OQq, Oft, 
OQi.'.OQn form a series in harmonical progression, and that 

1 l_ = i. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Theory op Refraction through Lenses. 



50. A LENS is a portion of a refracting medium 
bounded by two surfaces of revolution which have a 
common axis, called the axis of the lens. In general, the 
surfaces of revolution are spherical or plane. If these 
surfaces do not meet, the lens is supposed to be bounded 
by a cylinder having the same axis, in addition to the 
surfaces, of revolution. 

The distance between the bounding surfaces, measured 
along the axis, is called the thickness of the lens. The 
thickness will generally be small in comparison with the 
radii of curvature of the bounding surfaces. 

Lenses are classified according to their forms. A lens 
bounded by two convex surfaces is called a double-convex 
lens. 

A lens bounded by two concave surfaces is called a 
double-concave lens. 

A lens of which one face is convex and the other con- 
cave is called convexo-concave or concavo-convex, accord- 
ing as the light first falls on the convex or concave surface, 
respectively. 

The terms plano-convex, convexo-plane, plano-concave 
and concavo-plane need no further explanation. 

51. We shall now consider the refraction of light 
through a single double-convex lens, the radii of whose 
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faces are r, r\ The following abbreviations will be found 
to be convenient; let 



/Xr— 1 /X- — 1 

and let the thickness of the lens be /ttc, /a being the re- 
fractive index of the substance of which the lens is made, 
when that of air is taken to be unity. 




There exist two points on the axis of the lens, which 
are most useful in the determination of the positions of 
conjugate foci, and corresponding incident and emergent 
rays. They are a pair of conjugate foci, such that any 
incident ray passing through one of them, will emerge 
in a parallel direction through the other. These points 
are called the 'md^l points, and also from another property 
which will be pointed out later, the principal points of 
the lens. 

We proceed to find the position and properties of the 
nodal points. Draw any two parallel radii OQ, O'Q' of 
the spherical surface, and join QQ' meeting the axis in G. 
Then from the similar triangles OCQ, C/GQ^ 

OG : 0'G=^r : r', 

and therefore (7 is a fixed point. Any ray of light which 
in its path through the substance of the lens passes 
through G will emerge parallel to its original direction, 
because the tangent planes at Q, Q' are parallel to each 
other, and the lens will act on such a ray like a plate with 
parallel faces. If therefore we take N, N' the conjugate 
foci of C with respect to the two surfaces, a ray of fight 
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diverging from ^will after the first refraction pass through 
O, and therefore after the second refraction will pass through 
N' and will emerge parallel to the original direction ; in 
other words N, N' are the nodal points. The point G is 
called the centre of the lens. 

The position of the nodal points can now be determined. 
The distance between the centres of the spherical surfaces 
is easily seen to be given by the equation 

T 

and therefore, 00 = — ; — > (r + / — uc) 

iicr 



r + r^' 



Thus 



and similarly AV = — — j = ^ ^, . 

Let h be the distance of N from A, K the distance of 
JV' from A\ both distances being measured from the 
surface into the lens. Then, since -Wand are conjugate 
foci, 

/A 1 __ /Lt— 1 

~AO''h^~V ' 

that is, T = ~ — 7 >• 

h . cf f 

From this we deduce the value of A, namely. 

Similarly, h! = ._^j, _ ^ . 

52. There will be two images of a given object, formed 
by refraction at the two surfaces in succession, and we 
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shall use a symmetrical notation for their positions along 
the axis. 

Let X, x' denote the distances of the object and its first 
image, in front of, and behind the surface Ay respectively ; 
and let y, ]f denote the distances of the final image and 
the first image behind and in front of the second surface, 
respectively. By the theory of a single refraction at a 
spherical surface, we get the equations 



X af^r 

y y' r' 



(1). 



and x'+y' = fic 

If planes be drawn perpendicular to the axis of the 
system at the nodal points, these planes a,Te planes of unit 
magnification; that is, any object lying in the first plane, 
will have an image in the second plane, equal in all 
respects to the object. This theorem may also be enun- 
ciated in a slightly different manner; the line joining 
the points where the incident and emergent rays meet 
the nrst and second planes respectively is parallel to the 
axis of the system. The two planes are called the 
principal planes, and the points where they meet the axis 
(in this case coinciding with the nodal points), the prin- 
cipal points. 

To prove this theorem, let /S, /3,, 13' denote the linear 
magnitudes of the object and its images, respectively. 
Then, by § 49 

^ + 4 = 

X X 

^ + 4 = 

y y 

so that, eliminating yS„ ^ = — , . 

p yx 

But at the nodal points afjy' = r//, and therefore by 
the equations (1), each of these ratios is equal to xjy. 
Hence /8 = ^. 
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53. If we eliminate x\ xjf from the equations (1), 
we get 






1 _i ■ \_y 
f ~^ r y 

fx f'y 

that is c--^ — r+---^' 

By reduction, this equation becomes 
<^(f+f-c)-fy{/-o)-fx(f-c) = c/f (2). 

By means of this equation the positions of the focal 
points may be found; these are points such that rays 
diverging from them are made parallel by refraction 
through the lens; in other words they are the points 
conjugate to the points at infinity, in both directions. 

If we make y indefinitely large, we get the first focal 
point, (v=g, where 

^ f+/'-c- 
Similarly, the other focal point will be given by the 
equation y — g\ where 

^~f+f'-o\ 

The distance between the first focal point and the first 
principal point is equal to that between the second princi- 
pal point and the second focal point, and this distance 
is called the focal length of the lens. If we denote this 
focal length by <f>, we must have 

^=g^h=g' -h\ 

ff 
which gives '^ = ^ •^•;, ^ , 

1_1 )^_o 

""^ <!> f^f ff' 

Introducing these values g^ g\ (f> into the equation (2), 
it becomes, on dividing hy f+f— c, 

^y-gy-g'^=G<i>^ 
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or ((c - g) (1/ - sD = gi^ + c^ 

■(/-c)(/-P) 
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-*f 



/+/'- 



+ c\. 



and therefore by reduction, 

(x - g) (t/ - g') = ,l,\ 

Let the distances of a pair of conjugate points measured, 
respectively, in front of and behind the focal points, be 
denoted hj u,v; the values of u, v are then connected by 
the simple formula 
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54. The position of the point P' conjugate to a given 
point P may now be determined by a geometrical con- 
struction. Let Fy F' be the focal points, Hy W the prin- 
cipal points. If we can trace two rays emerging from P 
after refraction by the lens, these will meet in the re- 
quired point P'. For one of these rays choose the ray 
PB, parallel to the axis, meeting the first principal plane 
in JB; then the corresponding emergent ray will pass 
through Ky where RR is drawn parallel to the axis to 
meet the second principal plane in i2'. But Pi2 and QH 
are two parallel incident rays, and therefore after re- 
fraction they will meet in the focal point F\ hence RF' 
is the emergent ray. For the second ray choose the ray 
FF, meeti4 the principal plane in B; thin the emergent 
ray will be parallel to the axis, through the point &\ the 
projection of 8 on the second principal plane. This de- 
termines the position of P. 

55. Let ^, P represent the linear magnitudes of the 
object PQ and its image F'Qf as constructed by this pro- 

H. o. 5 
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cess, reckoned positive if above the axis, negative if below. 
Then, by similar triangles, 

PQ : QF=8H : HF. 

But PQ='^,QF=u, 8H = FQf^-^, and HF=<f>', 
so that the relation becomes 

^__v_ 



similarly 



56. Two special cases may be noticed. 

First, suppose that the thickness of the lens is very 
small compared with the radii of its faces; such a lens 
will be called a thin lens. In this case the points A, A' 
and C coincide, and the nodal points also coincide with 
these points. The equations then become 

\ I /^ ^ f^"^ 
on x' r 

1 fi ^ fi-l 



+ 

y y 



and 



a?' + y = 0. 



The quantities x\ yf will disappear on addition, and 
we get 

11. .N (1 1) 1 

^ y V ^) i> 

As before, we have two focal points, each at a distance 
<f> from the lens. If the distances of a pair of conjugate 
points measured from these focal points be u, v, so that 

u=x— <f> 
then uv = <f)\ 
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57. Next, suppose that the lens consists of a perfect 
sphere. In this case, we shall measure all distances from 
the centre of the sphere. 

Let X, X be the distances of the object and its first 
image, in front of, and behind, the centre, respectively, 
and y, y' the distances of final and first image behind, and 
in front of, the centre. Then we have 

ii 1 u —1 
-->t-i^- — 

XX T 

y ]/ ^ 

Hence - + - = — ^^ = — - say. 

X y fir <p '^ 

? ? 3 P f 

Let OF = OF' = 0, so that F, F' are the focal points. 
Then if P, P' be a pair of conjugate points, and PF =u, 
F'F' = V, the same relation holds between w, v as before, 
namely. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. A solid transparent sphere is composed of a small solid 
sphere of radius a, and two concentric spherical shells, each of 
thickness a. The refractive indices of these, beginning from the 
centre, are 4/li, 2^ fi, respectively. Find the relation between the 
abscissae of a pair of conjugate points. 

The common centre of the spherical surfaces is a convenient 
origin. Let p^ q^ r, s, t,u,vhe the distances from the centre of the 
object, and its successive images formed by refraction at the several 
surfaces, all the distances being measured in the same direction. 
Then by § 40, we have the following equations 



p q 3a ' 



5—2 
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q r "" 2a ' 

r s '^ a * 

2/A 4fA _ 2ft — 4/Lt 
T T"" -a * 

^ i« -2a ' 

u V - 3a ' 

The quantities q, r, «, ^, t^ are easily eliminated between these 
equations, and we get 

1 l^Vfl 

p V 3/ia 

Thus the focal length of the sphere is 3fia/{2fi+l). 

We notice that the focal length is smaller than it would have 
been if the sphere had been homogeneous and of refractive index 
4/A, in the ratio 4/i— 1 : 4/i+2. 

2. Prove that one of the principal points of a lens of which one 
bounding surface is plane, lies on the curved surface. 

3. If a convex lens be placed between any luminous object and 
a screen, find the position of the lens that a real image may be 
formed on the screen. Prove that there are two such positions, 
and that if m, m' be the ratios of the image to the object in these 
two positions, mm' = 1. , 

4. A pencil of parallel rays is refracted through a sphere of 
radius r and refractive index /u. Prove that the focus after emergence 
is at the same point as if it had been only refracted at the first 
surface of a concentric sphere of radius ^/xr. 

5. Show that there is one form of lens which is thickest in the 
middle, and has a negative focal length. 

58. The case of a system of two lenses may also be 
investigated in the manner of § 52 et seq. 

f B ff W, J? i^ 5 

Let -ET, H' be the principal points, and/ the principal 
focal length of the first lens; also let K\ K be the 
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principal points and f the principal focal length of the 
second lens. Let P be any bright point, Pj its conjugate 
focus after refraction by one lens, Q the conjugate focus of 
Pj, after refraction by the second lens. Let a?, a! be the 
distances of P, P^ from the principal points Jff, W re- 
spectively, the distances being measured in the usual way, 
and also let y, y' be the distances of Q, P frx)m the principal 
points K, K' respectively, and let H'K = c, then 

a?' + y ' = c. 



Al 111 

Also --{--ysr-j. 

X X f 

1 1_ 1 

y y r . 

■ 

Eliminating x', y' we get the equation 

1 1 



(1). 






1_1 ■ 1__1' 

f <^ f ~y 

which becomes, after reduction, 

oy(f+f-o)-fy(f'-c)-f'x(f -0)^0. 

To find the position of the focal points, we make x, y 
successively infinite ; making y infinite, we get the posi- 
tion of the first focal point, x^^g, where 

^_ /(/'-c) 

^ "/+/'-«■ 

Similarly, if y =y be the position of the second focal 
point. 

Let 13, /3^, ff denote the linear magnitudes of the 
images at P, P^, Q, respectively, then 
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X x' 

y y , 

The principal points are points of unit magnification, 
and therefore to find them we must make )3 = /8'; the 
corresponding abscissse are such as to satisfy the equation 
xly = xly'\ and by equations (1), each member of this 
equation is equal to ///'. Hence, reverting to the 
equation x -\-y' ^ c, we find the values of a?', y' to be 

If h, h! be the values of x, y, corresponding to these 
values of x\ y\ we get, by equations (1), 



or 



A"^ of -/• 
of 



h = - 



f+f - ' 



h' = - 



€ 



and similarly .. — -. . -, 

These points are the principal points of the system. 
If ^ be the principal focal length of the system, 

ff 
and therefore 6 = ^ •^•>, . 

/+/ -^ 

The positions of all the cardinal points of the system 
have now been found, and therefore the solution is com- 
plete. 
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The principal points H, H' and the focal length / 
might just as well refer to any system of lenses instead of 
to one lens, and the same remark applies to the points 
K\ K and the focal length /', and therefore this in- 
vestigation shows how to combine any two given systems 
of lenses^ 

59. We shall next find the relations between the 
abscissse and magnitudes of an object and its image 
after refraction at any number of spherical surfaces ar- 
ranged symmetrically along an axis. This will include 
as a particular case the refraction by any number of 
lenses of any thicknesses arranged at intervals along the 
axis. 

We shall suppose that there are n refracting surfaces, 
and that the absolute refracting indices of the several, 

media are /a, /a^, /a, fi^. Let r, r^, r, r^_j be the n 

radii of the surfaces, and, for brevity, suppose that 

Also, let the thicknesses of the media, measured along 
the axis be fij;^, fij^^, . . . . ./i^.^ ^^.j. 

Finally, let the distance of the object from the first 
surface be denoted by fiv, the distance of the first image 
also measured from the first surface by fi^v^, the distance 
of the second image measured from the second surface by 
^^v^ and so on, and the distance of the last image: 
measured from the last surface, by fi^v^. We shall find 
the relations between these quantities, beginning at the 
end and reckoning backwards. 

The distances of the last two images reckoned from 
the last surface are easily seen to be, respectively, fi^v^, 
and /A»_i (Vn-i ~ *n-i) 5 *^^ since these are conjugate focal 
distances with respect to the last surface 



f^n /^-i ^/^«-/^i 



«-i 



/^n^« /*«.l(Vl-C) ^« 



N»l 



or : T— = - A?_ -• 
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This equation may be written in the form 



«■« = Ci + 



1* 






In exactly the same manner it may be proved that 

1 



v^ = t^ + - ^ 



and therefore 

1 



V, 



Continuing this process backwards we arrive at the 
equation 

_,. J_ JL J_ . J_i 

'"'■^*'.+ «.+ ^.+ "^ *.-. + «.• 

Also the distances fiv, fi^v^, being conjugate focal 
distances with reference to the first surface, are connected 
by the relation 

1 7 1 

or - = Ko-i , 

and therefore, finally 

l^k 4-— — — — 1 1 

V ' t,+k^'^t^ + k^+ +k^^ + v^' 

60. Let g/h, k/l, be the last two convergents of the 
continued fraction 

^^^*.+A:,+ +k^,^ 

80 that, by the properties of such fractions, gl'-hk = l; 
then the value of v will be given by the equation 

l^ ^n^ + g ^. 

V vj + h* 
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It will be convenient to represent the distances of the 
object and its final imac^e from the first and final surfaces, 
respectively, by f, f; men ^—fiv, ^* =fi\f where fi' is 
written instead of fi^ for the refractive index of the final 
medium. The relation between f and f ' is 

i^ i'l + tilh' 
or iff + fi'g^ - td^' - fifih = 0. 

61. The focal planes of the system are the planes 
conjugate to the planes at infinity. 

To find the first focal plane, we must make ^' infinite, 
then the rays will be parallel in the final medium. The 
corresponding value of f is 

Similarly, if we make ^ infinite, so that the rays are 
parallel in the first medium, the value of ^' becomes 

The relation between f , f ' may now be written 

(f-7.)(r-7.)=^'-^ 

Let Uy v! denote the distances of the conjugate planes 
from the focal planes, the same convention of sign being 
observed as before ; then u = y^ — ^,u' = ^'-y^. Also let 
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f^^^-fifkyf^—fsllh Then the relation between the 
abscissae of conjugate points takes the form 

62. Let a, Ap a, be the successive inclinations to 

the axis of a ray as it moves onwards through the different 
media; and let 6, 6^, \ .be the distances from the axis 



itti. 




Qi 



at which it meets the successive spherical surfaces. Also 
let fi tan a = ^, /a^ tan a^ =^j. ... 

In the figure, suppose that QAA^ represents the axis 
of the system, QP the incident ray, Q^PP^ the course of 
the ray after one refraction, produced backwards to meet 
the axis in Q^. Then -4Q = 6 cot a == bfi//3. This relation 
may be expressed in the form fi/AQ = /8/6. In exactly 
the same manner it may be shown that fiJAQ^ = fijb. 

But fi/AQ - fiJAQ^= - (fi - fi^)/r, since Q, Q^ are 
conjugate foci at refraction at the spherical suiface ; and 
therefore 

b b' "'' 
or fi^^fi-i-kjb. 

Also, referring back to the figure, it is easy to see 
that 

6j = 6 + /Aj^j tan a^ ; 

that is ij = 6 + ^i/^i • 

In exactly the same manner it may be proved that 

and so on. 
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63. By these equations all the quantities )S^, 6 , 

)8j, 6j may be expressed in terms of b and /8; their 

values become 

)8, = {k, (Kt, + l) + k,}b + {hf^ +1) /3, &c. 

The coefficients of b and )8 in these equations are easily 
seen to be, respectively, the numerators and denominators 
of the successive convergents to the continued fraction 

1111 1 



*i+*i+*2+*»+ +*, 



n-l 



Denoting these convergents by pjq^, V^% ^'^ 

equations may be written in the forms, 



there being n spherical surfaces. 

We shall denote the last two convergents by gjh, kjl, 
respectively, remarking that the quantities g, h, k, I are 
connected by the relation gl — hk= 1, by the theory of 
continued fractions. Also, instead of the final values 
6,-1, j8«, fi^ we shall write b\ ^, //; then the last two 
equations of the series become 

V = gb + hl3' 
^ = kb-^W' ' 

If we solve these equations, and express 6, ^ in terms 
of b\ ^y we find by virtue of the relation gl — hk^ 1, 

6 = »' - A/3' 

fi = ^kV + g/y]' 
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64. We shall next find the relation between the linear 
dimensions of a point and its final image.' 

Let 17, i7j, i/j... denote the linear magnitudes of the 
object and its successive images; then by Helmholtz' 
theorem 

/ii; tan a = /M^ij^isin a^ = fi^7j^ta,n a^ ... ; 

that is, 7)13 = i7i/8j = . . . = ly'yS', 

where tj' denotes the linear magnitude of the final image. 
The value of fi' has already been obtained in the form 
13' = kb + ip. Now it is easily seen that 

6 = -f tana = -f/8//A, 
and therefore ^ — i TT ~ w • 

But fdjk — f = 7i — f = ^, with the previous notation, and 
f=—tJi'lk', with these abbreviations, the preceding equa- 
tion becomes 

The relation between the linear magnitudes of the 
object and image is therefore 

and from this we deduce 

7f u 

V J 

65. If we take u = — / and therefore v! = — /*, these 
equations give ^ = ^'; this shows that the planes u = — /, 
v! = —f are planes of unit magnification ; in other words, 
any ray passing through the system meets these planes in 
two points such that the line joining them is parallel to 
the axis. They are called the principal planes, and the 
points where they meet the axis, the prindpai points of 
the system. 
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Let JT, H' be the principal points, Q, Q' any pair of 
conjugate foci. Let QH^x, QfH'^a^, the distances 



f 



J 



H 



J' 



Z' 



being measured according to the same convention of sign 
as before. Then the equation uu =f/^ is equivalent to 
{x — /) {x' —f) = ff\ from which we deduce the equation 

X X 

The lengths /, /' are called the prirwipal focal lengths of 
the system. 

66. We can now give simple geometrical con- 
structions for the focus conjugate to a given point and for 
an emergent ray when the incident ray is given. 

Let Fy F' be the principal foci, H, H' the principal 
points of the system. 



P R 




R' 








^^^"^^^^ H 




h' '"^^^^^--.^ 


8 




8' 1 



Let P be a given point, it is required to find its 
conjugate focus. If we can trace the course of any two 
rays from P, we shall be able to find P'. Take PF as one 
ray; let PF meet the principal plane HS in S. Draw 
/S/S' parallel to the axis to meet the other principal plane 
in S ; then the emergent ray will pass through S. Also 
the rays FH and F8, since they diverge from a point on a 
focal plane, will emerge parallel to each other ; if there- 
fore we draw 8'P' parallel to the axis, it will be the 
emergent ray corresponding to PF, and will pass through 
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the required point. For the other ray, take PR, parallel 
to the axis, meeting the first principal plane in B. Draw 
BR' parallel to the axis to meet the other principal plane 
in R\ Then R'F' is the corresponding emergent ray; 
produce R'F" to meet S'JP" in P\ then P' is the point 
required. 

67. The emergent ray may be constructed as follows : 

Let QPR be the incident ray, meeting the first focal 
plane in P, and the first principal plane in iJ. Draw 
BR parallel to the axis to meet the second principal 
plane in R; the emergent ray will pass through R. 
Again, draw a parallel incident ray from F, meeting the 
first principal plane in 8. Draw SS'T parallel to the 
axis meeting the second principal plane and the second 
focal plane in 8\ T respectively ; S'T is the emergent ray 




corresponding to FS. But PR and F8 are parallel, and 
therefore after refraction they will converge to a point on 
the focal plane at F. Hence R'T is the emergent ray re- 
quired. 

68. The best construction is effected by means of 
two new points, called nodal points. These points have 
their abscissae such that u = — f\u ^-^ f. Let them be 
denoted by iV, N' \ then N, I^' are conjugate to each 
other. They also have the property ihat an incident ray 
which passes through iV will emerge from N' in a parallel 
direction. 

This may be shown by constructing the emergent ray 
corresponding to an incident ray PN passing through the 
point N. Let the points R\ T be constructed as in § 67, 
then the emergent ray will be the line joining B! and T, 
But if N' be the second nodal point F'N' = FH and 
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therefore the triangles TUTFy 8FH are equal in all 
respects. Again, H'N' = HN, and therefore the triangles 




R'irir, RNH are equal in all respects. And therefore 
since F8y PR are parallel, the lines N'T, N'R are in the 
same straight line. This shows that the emergent ray 
corresponding to PN passes through N\ and is parallel to 
the incident ray. 

If the initial and final media are the same we have 
/= /', and therefore the nodal points coincide mth the 
principal points. 

69. Let PQ be any incident ray through P. Let N, 
N' be the nodal points. Let PQ meet the first focal 
plane in Q. Draw JV^Q' parallel to PQ, meeting the 
second focal plane in Q'; and draw Q'F parallel to QN, 
Then P'Q' is the emergent ray. Join PN and draw iV'P' 
parallel to it to meet the ray Q'P' in P'; then P' is 
the point conjugate to P. For draw RN parallel to PQ, 




NE parallel to QF, Then the rays PQ and RN are 
parallel, and therefore will meet on the second focal plane, 
after refraction. But NQf corresponds to the ray RN, 
and therefore the emergent ray passes through Q'. Again 
PQ and QN are rays diverging from a point on the first 
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focal plane, and therefore they will emerge parallel to 
each other. But QN will emerge parallel to itself; hence 
the emergent ray Q'P' is parallel to QN. Finally, the ray 
PN will emerge from N' in a parallel direction, and 
therefore P' is conjugate to P. 

70. In all cases of re&action through lenses used in 
air, the initial and final media are the same, and therefore 
/Lt = /A',/=/' = — /*/&, and the relation between the ab- 
scissae of conjugate points becomes 

The nodal points also coincide with the principal 
points, and all the constructions depend in a simple 
manner on the positions of four planes and the points 
where they meet the axis, namely, the two focal planes 
and the two focal points, and the two principal planes and 
the two principal points. 

71. There is one case in which we cannot make 
use of the subsidiary points,, and as it frequently occurs 
in practice, it must be noticed. This is the case in which 
k vanishes; for then the subsidiary points are all at 
infinity. When A? = 0, the equations previously given 
reduce to 

The equation connecting the abscissae of a pair of con- 
jugate points reduces to 

Also by Helmholtz' theorem 

so that — =T=fl^» 

Thus the linear dimensions of the image are to those of the 
object in the constant ratio g : 1 or 1 : 1, wherever the object 
be placed. 
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The case now considered will present itself when a 
telescope is arranged for seeing very distant objects by a 
long-sighted person. From the equation fi' = lfi, it is 
clear that a set of rays which are originally parallel, will 
emerge parallel to each other. In the case of a telescope 
we shall have /* = /*', both the object and the eye being 
situated in air ; therefore by the previous equations, the 
tangent of the inclination of the initial ray to the axis, is 
to that of the emergent ray in the ratio 1 : I. Hence, 
according to the usual definition, I or 1/g is the magni- 
fying power of the telescope. If I be positive the image is 
erect ; if Z be negative it is inverted. 



Theory of Equivalent Lenses, 

72. A lens is said to be equivalent to any number 
of lenses arranged at intervals along an axis when, if 
placed in a proper position, it will produce the same 
deviation in rays inclined at small angles to the axis of 
the system, as would be produced by the system of lenses. 

We shall first suppose the incident rays to be parallel 
to the axis of the system, so that the position of the 
equivalent lens is immaterial. 

The deviation produced by a thin lens may be found 
by supposing the lens to act like a thin prism formed by 
the tangent planes to the spherical surfaces at the points 
of incidence and emergence of the ray. The deviation 
will therefore be independent of the angle of incidence, 
for all small angles of incidence. To find the deviation, 
we suppose the incident ray to be parallel to the axis, 
and then the emergent ray will proceed to the principal 
focus of the lens. If y be the distance from the axis 
at which the ray strikes the lens, and /the focal length of 
the lens, the deviation is clearly d = — yjf, the lens being 
supposed collective. This expression will therefore re- 
present the deviation caused by the lens in any incident 
ray. 

H. o. 6 
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Now suppose that there are n thin lenses whose focal 
lengths are, respectively, f^ f^^^^f^y arranged at intervals 
Oj, aj,,...a^_j, along an axis. For brevity, let A: = - 1// for 
all suffixes. Let any ray originally parallel to the axis 
strike the lenses in succession at distances y., y^^^y^ from 
the axis, and let 3-, 3,,... 3^ be the total deviations of the 
ray, after passing through the several lenses. Then, usii;ig 
the value of the deviation just given, and expressing the 
distances y^, y^,.. in terms of the deviations, we obtain the 
equations 

^1 = KVv 



3» = *Hyn + 9n-r 



From these equations it is easy to see that 3„ is the 
numerator of the last convergent of the continued fraction 

y^_ JLA L 1 

1+ &i+a,+ A?, + -\-k^' 

' If -P^ be the focal length of the equivalent lens, 
3„ = - yJF^ = Vi^n* say. Then K^ is equal to the 
numerator of the last convergent of the continued fraction 

-L JL J_ Jl. 1 

1+ A?J-^ aj+A;j+ -{- k^' 

The values of the first few numerators are 
1, ij, ajc^ + 1, ajc^k^ + A?, + k^, a^ajcjc^ + a^(k^ + k^ + ajc^ + 1 , 
afijcjcjc^^ajc^{k^ + k;) + ^A (*9+ ^^s) + *i + *« + *8' 
from which we deduce the values 

"*^2 J\ J% J\J% 

^. /.///. /.U v./ /Mr /J If J,' 
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These results might also have been obtained directly 
from the equations. 

73. If the incident pencil be of any form, the position 
of the equivalent lens is not immaterial, and must be 
found. 

Let the incident ray make an angle 9 with the axis ; 
then using the same notation as before, all the equations 
remain the same except the first, which is 

and therefore the final value of 9^ will be the same as 
before, with k^ + djy^ written for k^. If the negative 
reciprocal of the focal length of the equivalent lens be 
denoted by K, since K involves \ only in the first degree, 
the new value of K will be 

where K^^ is the coeflScient of k^ in the expression for K; 
so that 

9,=iry,+9Z,. 

Let the distance of the equivalent lens behind the 
first lens of the system be o) ; then the incident ray will 
meet the lens at a distance from the axis equal to y^ + xd, 
and therefore the inclination of the ray to the axis after 
refraction through it will be 

= Ky^-^d(l-\-Kx), 
Equating this value to the inclination 9^, we get 

so that ^"^ 7t ("^1 "" ^^' 

This determines the position of the lens so that it 
may be equivalent to the given system of lenses. 

6—2 
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When there are two lenses, we have shown the value 
of -K' to be 

K = ajcjc^ + fc, -f ij, 

and therefore 

K^ = ajc^ + 1. 

Thus in this case 
or finally x = 7^ — ^ — . 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Four convex lenses whose focal lengths are a, 6, 6, a, are 
placed at intervals a + 6, 2b{a + b)/{a-b), a + b, on the same axis; 
show that any emergent ray is in the same straight line with the 
corresponding incident ray. 

Let rays diverge from an object and pass through the lenses. 
Let Uy vhe the distances of the object and its first image, in front 
of and behind the first lens, respectively, and let w', v\ u"y «/', 
u'", if" denote similar quantities for the other lenses in succession. 

Then i + - = -, 

and therefore v^ 



u-a 

Next, u'=^a+b — v= . 

^ u-a 

At the next lens we have 

1 + 1=1 

_ , . , . , b{a^-)rab-bu) 

from wnicn we get t/=— i ^ . 

° a^ 

Also «"=?^(^_^ 

a — b 

^ b[a{a-hbf + bu{a-b)] 
a^a-b) 
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At the next lens we have 

and therefore v" = ^ » — ~ 7^- - .-^ . 

3a2 + a6+w(a-6) 

Also t*'"=a+6-v" 

_2a' (a+b) + au(a — b) 
■"~3a2+a6+w(a-6) * 

Lastly, by refraction at the remaining lens 

and therefore 

,„_2a(a+b)+u{a-b) 

a{b-a) ' 

so that v^'^-^a+b + ^^^^+a+b+ul. 

This equation shows that the position of the final image coincides 
with the position of the object. 

We shall next show that the final image has the same magni- 
tude as the object. 

Let a;, a/y x", a/", x"" be the Hnear magnitudes of the object and 
the images in succession. Then 

of _ V .^?"_ 7/ J, 

— • ;- — — -f OCC. 

0? U X u 

,^, - of'" iwVV" 

and therefore 



X uu'u"u'" 



a r 6(^-g) l g' (g - b) _ 3gg + a6 + ^(g-6) 

^-^ L «* J 5[3a* + a64-w(g-6)] a{b-a) 



u 

that is x'*"^x. 

It follows by Helmholtz' theorem, or by elementary geometry, 
that the divergence of the emergent pencil is the same as that of 
the incident pencil, and therefore any ray passing through the lenses 
emerges in the same straight line as before incidence. 

2. If an eye be supposed to consist of a sphere of fluid (radius 
r, refractive index ^), in which is placed at a distance |r from the 
centre a convex lens whose axis coincides with the diameter and 
whose focal length and refractive index in air are, respectively, \r 
and %\ show that the distance from the centre of the sphere ror 
clear vision is M3^- 
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3. From a cubic inch of glass, the inscribed sphere is removed, 
a fihn of glass remaining at the points of contact. The cavity is 
filled with water. A bright point is placed on the axis at a distance 
of one inch from one face of the cube. Prove that the conjugate 
focus is at the point of the cube nearest to the luminous point. 

4. Prove that the magnifying power of a thin double-convex 
lens, the radius of each surface bemg p, when the space between 
the lens and an object at distance a is filled with fluid of index /a', 
is given by 

1 _ a 2ti-fi'-l 

5. If / be the focal length of a double-convex lens, show that 
the smallest distance between an object and its image is 4tf, 

6. Two thin lenses of equal numerical focal length/ are placed 
on the same axis at a distance a apart, the one nearest the origin 
of light being concave and the other convex ; show that the least 
distance between an object and its final image is a + 4/^ /a, 

7. Two lenses of equal focal length/ are placed so as to be on 
a common axis at a distance 2e from one another, and midway 
between them is placed a glass sphere of radius r and index fu A 
thin pencil diverges from a point distant c behind the first lens, 
and after refraction through it, through the sphere and the second 
lens, converges to a point at a distance c behind the second lens ; 
prove that 

fir _ec+cf+fe 

8. A pencil of rays is directly refracted through a series of 
thin lenses separated by finite intervals a^, a2...aM-i, the axes 
being coincident. Show that if the focal lengths of the lenses 
(considered as concaves in the typical case) be l/\, 1/^2"- l/^n> the 
abscissae of a pair of conjugate points reckoned from the first and 
final lens, respectively, are connected by the equation 

1^ 1 1 1- 1 1 

V~kn+ ««-!+ K-1+ *"^l+ W' 

9. If m, m\ m" be the magnifying powers of a combination of 
any number of lenses on the same axis for objects at distances 
% u\ u" from the first lens, show that 

u' — v!' . u" — u u — v! 



+ -— 7- + — 77-=0. 



m vfC m" 



10. If X be the distance between two objects and x' the distance 
between the corresponding images due to any system of lenses, and 
if m be the magnification of the first image and n that of the 
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second, show that 

X a 
X fl 

where fi and fi are the refracting indices of the initial and final 
media. 

11. Three lenses Ay By C (of which A and C are double-concave 
and B is double-convex) are mounted on an axis in the order 
named, so that the foci of A and C coincide at the centre of B. An 
object beyond C is viewed through the system by an eye behind A ; 
show that the distance through which it would have to be displaced 
in order that, when viewed directly, it may have the same apparent 
magnitude as when viewed through the system is independent of 
the position of both the eye and the object, if the focal lengths of 
the lenses are connected by the relation 

12 1^ 

12. A thin lens has one face silvered so as to form a mirror. 
If Q be the image of a point P, formed by the mirror (by two 
refractions and one reflexion), show that Q will be the same as 
if the lens were replaced by a spherical mirror whose radius R is 
given by the equation 

I fl /x-1 

R" 8 r ' 
r and 8 being the radii of the surfaces of the lens. 

13. Show that the image of an arc of a conic whose focus is at 
one principal point of a thick lens, is an arc of a conic whose focus 
is at the other. 

14. A double-convex lens is formed by two equal paraboloidal 
surfaces cut off by planes through the focus perpendicular to the 
axis. Prove that for rays passing in the neighoourhood of the axis, 
the focal length measured from the posterior surface of the lens is 
2a/ (jx^ - 1), and the distance between a bright point and its image 
is a minimum when it is 2a/(/n + l) (^-1), 4a being the latus 
rectum of either of the generating parabolas, and u the refractive 
index of the glass. 

15. A system of 2n thin convex lenses of equal numerical focal 
length, /, are plac^ with their axes in the same straight line, and 
their centres at a distance 4/ apart, except the two middle ones, 
which are at a distance 8/ apart. Show that the focal length of a 
lens which must be placed midway between the two middle ones 
in order that the image of a bright point at a distance 4f in front of 
the first lens may be formed at an equal distance behind the last 

1 . 2(w+l)- 

lens IS a . 1 / 

2n+l -^ 



CHAPTER V. 



General Theorems. Caustics. 



74. If a ray of light pass from a point A to another 
point 5, through any number of media, undergoing any 
number of reflexions and refractions, then the actual 
laws of reflexion and refraction are such as to make X (fip) 
a minimum, where p represents the length of the path of 
the ray situated in the medium whose refractive index 
is fjL, Conversely if we assume the path of light to be 
such as to make ^fip a minimum, we are led to the actual 
laws of reflexion and refraction. The expression S/a/j is 
frequently called the reduced path. 

We shall first prove this general theorem for a single 
reflexion and a single refraction, and afterwards extend it 
to any number of reflexions and refractions. 

Let APB be the path of a ray of light which travels 
in a homogeneous medium 
from a point -4 to a point 
B, undergoing one re- 
flexion at a surface CD\ 
then the total path be- 
tween A and B is a mini- 
mum, that is, AP + PB is 
less along the actual path 
than along any consecutive path as AQB, 

For a variation of P perpendicular to the plane APB, 
this proposition is clearly true. Let AQB be a consecu- 
tive path in the plane APB. Then the difference 
AQ — AP is equal to the projection of PQ on AP ; and 
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similarly the difference BP - BQ is equal to the projection 
of PQ on PB. But these projections are equal, be- 
cause AP and PB are equally inclined to PQ, Thus, 
AQ -\- QB = {AP -\- PB)y which proves that the increment 
of the total path vanishes, and therefore the total path is a 
minimum. 

A similar theorem holds if we take the path from 
A to By supposing the ray to suffer a refraction at a 
surface CD, Let /a, fi be the refractive indices of the 
two media, then fiAP + fiPB is a minimum for the 
actual path. 




Draw the normal PN, and let the angles of incidence 
and refraction be <^, 0' ; then /i sin = /i' sin ^'. Let 
AQB be a consecutive path; it will be sufficient to take 
the case when Q is in the plane APB, 

Then fjuAQ-fiAP^- fiPQ sin 

and fji'BP - f/BQ = fjuTQ sin <f>\ 

Hence the whole variation, 

fjLAQ + fi'B Q -{fiAP + fi'BP) 

= PQ [jjL sin ^^ fif sin <^') 
= 0. 
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This shows that for the actual path, fj^AP + fiPB is a 
minimum. 

The previous theorem is a particular case of this ; we 
have only to put /it' = — /i to deduce it from the more 
general theorem. 

Next, suppose that the ray of light in its passage from 
A to B undergoes any number of refractions or reflexions. 
Let p be the length of the path in any medium whose re- 
fractive index is fi. Then it has been shown that S/ip is 
a minimum for separate variations of the points of inci- 
dence between consecutive media; and therefore by the 
principle of superposition of small variations, it will be 
a minimum when simultaneous variations are admitted. 
The actual path, therefore, makes '2fip a minimum be- 
tween any two points. 



75. Another important proposition, enunciated by 
Malus, easily follows from the preceding. 

Any system of rays originally normal to a surface^ will 
always retain the property of being normal to a surface 
after any number of reflexions or refractions. 



Let ABODE, A'EG'UE' ... 
to a surface at A, which under- 
go any number of refractions 
and reflexions. Measure off 
along these rays distances to 

E, E' , such that S/^p is 

the same along each ray ; then 
we shall show that the rays are 
finally normal to a surface EE\ 
Join A'B and E'D. Then l^fip 
along ABODE is the same as 
eXongA'FO'D'k. But by what 
has been shown above for any 
ray and its consecutive it follows 
that 2/Ap 2A.ong A' BODE' is the 
same as along A^BCUE', and 



be a series of rays normal 
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therefore the same as along ABODE, Take away the 
common parts; then if /a, /i' belong to the initial and 
final media, there remains the equation, fiA'B + yilBE 
= fiAB -{■ fjJDE. But, since -45 is normal to the surface 
AA\ A'B = AB ultimately, and therefore, DE = DE', 
that is, EE' is perpendicular to DE. The same may be 
proved for every point E^ near E, and thus the surface 
EE' near E is perpendicular to the ray BE, and by 
simUar reasoning to every other ray of the system. 

76. A system of rays which can be cut at right 
angles by a surface, we shall call an orikotomic system. 

A system of rays diverging from a point, or such that 
by any combination of mirrors or refracting surfaces they 
can be made to meet in a point, is clearly orthotomic ; for 
a sphere whose centre is the point through which all the 
rays pass, will cut them all at right angles. 

If a system of rays diverging from a point converge 
to another point after 

any number of reflexions ^^^^ ....^ 

and refractions, the 
values of 2/u-p taken from 
one point to the other 
will be the same for all 
rays. Thus, in order to 
condense rays issuing 
from one point S, on a 
second point H, by means 

of a single reflexion at a curved surface, we choose our 
syrface such that SP+PH may be the same for all paths, 
and therefore the surface must be an ellipsoid of re- 
volution whose foci are S and H. 

If the rays are parallel, the point S will be at infinity, 
and the surface is a paraboloid of revolution whose axis is 
parallel to the common direction of the rays. 

Next, let us find the form of the surface which will 
refract to a point H all the rays proceeding from a 
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point 8. Let fi, fi be the refractive indices of the 




media; then if P be any point of the surface, the 
surface must be such that 

fiSP + f/HP^c, 

where c is a constant. 

Hence the surface is formed by the revolution of a 
Cartesian oval of which 8 and H are foci. The theory of 
the Cartesian oval may be found in Williamson's Differential 
Calculus, Appendix. 

As a particular case suppose the rays parallel, so that 
8 is at infinity. Draw a plane MX perpendicular to the 
rays, and let any ray be produced to meet this surface 
in M. Then 

fi8P + fi'HP:=c. 
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But fji8P+ fiPM is also constant. Choose the plane 
MX so that this constant quantity may be equal to c; 
then fiHP = fiPM, and therefore the surface is formed by 
the revolution of a conic whose focus is H and directrix 
MX, about its major axis. 

77. When the orthotomic surface is a surface of 
revolution about an axis, all the rays intersect the axis, 
and we may first consider the rays in any meridian plane 
and afterwards suppose this plane system of rays to be 
revolved about the axis. 

The rays in any meridian plane are a series of 
normals to a curve. Consecutive rays will intersect each 
other in points lying on a curve which is called the 
evolute of the given curve, and each ray will touch this 
evolute. The evolute which is touched by all the rays is 
called a caustic curve; and the surface formed by its 
revolution about the axis a caustic surface. A caustic 
curve of such a symmetrical system as we are considering 
always has a cusp on the axis. 

When the system is revolved about the axis con- 
secutive rays along the circle traced out by a point will 
meet on the axis, and therefore the axis may be considered 
as a second caustic surface. At points on a caustic 
surface the rays are closer together than at other points, 
and therefore if the pencil be exhibited on a screen, 
points on the caustic surface will appear brighter than 
the rest. 

78. The character of a limited pencil of rays is shown 
in the figure ; BAB is the orthogonal surface, F is the 
cusp of the caustic curve. 

If the pencil be received on a screen perpendicular 
to the axis, the nature of the caustic surface can be 
shown by examining the bright patch of light on the 
screen as the screen is moved from DU towards F, At 
DUy there will be a circular patch of light with a brighter 
ring round its outer edge, and as the screen is moved 
along, this ring will grawiually contract. As soon as C 
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is reached, the other part of the caustic surface is shown, 




and a bright spot is developed in the centre. When 
the screen is at EE' the circle of light reaches its mioi- 
mum ; this circle is called the least circle of aberration. 
When this position is passed, the outer boundary expands 
again though the bright ring still contracts. Beyond F, 
no part of the screen is specially illuminated. 

If any ray BGE meet the axis in (7, then FC is called 
the longitudinal aberration of the ray. 

79. The caustic by reflexion at a circle may be found 
by elementary geometry in two cases, first, when the 
incident rays are parallel, and secondly, when they diverge 
from a point on the circumference of the circle. 

When the incident rays are parallel, the caustic is an 
epicycloid forrtied by the rolling of one circle upon another 
of twice its radius. 

For from the centre C of the reflecting circle, draw the 
radius CA parallel to the incident rays ; then the caustic 
is symmetrical with regard to the line CA, Let SP be 
any one of the incident rays, reflected by the circle at 
the point P in the direction PQ. Join CP ; then by the 
law of reflexion, CP will bisect the angle 8PQ, With 
centre C and a radius equal to half the radius of the 
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given circle, describe the circle BR bisecting the radii 
UA, OP in B, E, respectively. 
On PR as diameter describe 
another circle meeting the re- 
flected ray in Qy and join QR. 
Since 8P is parallel to GB, the 
angle SPC is equal to the angle 
PuB; and therefore the angle 
QPR is equal to the angle RGB. 
The angle QPR is subtended at 
the circumference of the circle 
by an arc QR; and the angle 
RGB is subtended at the centre 
of the other circle by the arc 
RB, and the radius of the 
second circle is double the ra- 
dius of the first, and therefore 
the arc QR is equal to the 
arc RB ; and if the circle PQR 
were to roll along the circle iJfi, 
the point Q would finally coin- 
cide with B. Now as Q begins to move, the point of 
contact R is- for an instant fixed, so that the motion 
of Q is perpendicular to QR ; and therefore the reflected 
ray PQ touches the curve described by Q. This is true 
whatever the position of the point P. The locus of Q 
is an epicycloid, and this is the caustic curve required. 




80. If the incident rays diverge from a point in the 
circumference of the reflecting circle, the caustic curve is a 
cardioid, or, in other words, the caustic may be described 
as an epicycloid in which the rolling circle is equal to the 
fixed circle. 

Let be the origin of the incident rays, OGA the 
diameter of the reflecting circle ; then the caustic curve will 
be symmetrical about the line OGA. Let OP be any 
incident ray which is reflected at P by the circle in the 
direction pQ. Join CP; then by the law of reflexion, 
OP will bisect the angle OPQ. With centre C and 
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radius equal to one-third of the radius of the given circle. 




describe a circle meeting CA and CP in B and i2, re- 
spectively, and on PR as diameter describe another 
circle cutting the reflected ray in Q; join QR. The 
radii of the two smaller circles will be equal to each 
other. Now, since the triangle CPO is isosceles, the 
external angle PGB is double of the angle CPO, and 
therefore double of the angle QPR, Hence the arcs RB, 
QR subtend equal angles at the centres of their respective 
circles, and therefore these arcs are equal. If the circle 
PQR were to roll along the circle RB, the point Q would 
finally come to B, As the circle PQR begins to roll, the 
point of contact R is for a moment stationary, and there- 
fore Q begins to move perpendicular to QR along PQ. 
From this it follows that the reflected ray touches the 
curve described by the point Q. This is true whatever 
the position of the point P The locus of Q is a cardioid, 
and this is the caustic required. 

81. To find the caustic by refraction at a straight 
line, for rays issuing from a point. 

Let S be the bright point ; draw 8G perpendicular to 
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the line, and produce it to Zf, so that CH — 08. Let 8Q 
be any ray incident at Q, and QR the corresponding re- 




fracted ray. Describe a circle about the triangle SHQ, 
and let Qlt be produced backwards to cut the circle in P ; 
then PQ bisects the angle SPH, Let <f> be the angle of 
incidence and <f>' the angle of refraction at Q ; then the 
angle P08= ^', and ^ = Z H8Q = Z HPQ = Z 8P0. 



Hence 80 : 8P = sin <^ : 

and therefore fi80 = fi8P, 

But since the angle P is bisected, 

HO : HP = 80 : 
and therefore fjbIIP= /t'fifP, 

By addition, ,jL8H==f/ (/SfP+ 5P). 



sin ^', 



fifP, 



Thus the locus of P is an ellipse whose foci are 8 and 
jET and whose eccentricity is fi'/fi; and PQ is normal to 
the ellipse, and therefore the ellipse is an orthotomic 
curve. The evolute of this ellipse is the caustic required. 

If the second medium is more highly refractive than 
the first, it may be shown in the same way that the 
caustic is the evolute of a hyperbola whose foci are 8 
and H, 

H.O. 7 
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82. To find the length of the arc of a caustic. 

The length of the arc of a caustic of any orthotomic 
system of rays in one plane can always be found. For the 
caustic is the evolute of the orthogonal curves. 

Suppose a system of rays issuing from a point, or 
normal to a given surface, to be reflected and refracted 




any number of times. For each ray^ form the function 
S/A/5, and let V= Xfip. Let the final medium be of re- 
fractive index fju, and let F= F^ be the value of the re- 
duced path for an orthogonal curve in this medium, say 
the curve PQ. Let ABhe any arc of the caustic, and let 
PA, QB be the rays touching at A, B. Then the arc 
AB= QB — PAy by the properties of evolutes. 

Also V^=V, + fiPA, 

and therefore by subtraction, 

r^^V^=fi{8^TcAB). 

83. We can now, by means of caustics, indicate more 
accurately the manner and position in which an object 
under water is seen by an eye outside. 

Suppose for instance that the water had a horizontal 
level bottom not very deep. Let P be a point on the 
bottom, let us trace the pencil of rays by which an eye 
sees the point P. Draw the normal PM and consider 
rays in the plane EPM, Construct the caustic in this 
plane which is touched by refracted rays originally di- 
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verging from P. We must draw the two extreme tangents 




to this caustic which will meet the eye, and then these 
lines will bound the part of the pencil which traverses the 
air ; if we join the points where these tangents meet the 
surface to P, the joining lines will bound the pencil as it 
passes through the water. The two tangents to the 
caustic meet at the point of contact of either of them, 
very nearly. Thus to an eye outside the point P appears 
to be at p. 



7—2 



CHAPTER VI. 

Dispersion and Achromatism. 

84. Hitherto we have considered light to be simple 
or homogeneous. The light of the sun, however, is not 
homogeneous but compound; each ray of solar light is 
composed of an infinite number of rays of homogeneous 
light differing from each other in colour and refrangibility. 
This fact was first established by Newton. 

In Newton's first experiments his room was darkened 
and a beam of the sun s light admitted through a small 
circular hole in the shutter of one of the windows. This 
beam of light made a small circular spot of white light 
on the opposite wall. He then placed a triangular prism 
of glass near the hole, with its edge downwards and per- 
pendicular to the beam of sunlight, so that the rays 
passed through the prism close to its edge. The patch of 
light on the wall was no longer circular and white, but 
elongated and coloured with vivid and intense colours. 
The sides of the coloured image or spectrum were both 
straight and perpendicular to the edge of the prism, and 
the ends appeared semi-circular. The breadth of the 
spectrum was the same as that of the circular whitfe spot, 
while its length was about five times greater. 

This elongation of the image can only be explained by 
supposing that the rays of the beam of sunlight are re- 
frangible in different degrees. The rays from the sun are 
not quite parallel, for some might proceed from the upper 
and others from the lower limb of the sun's disc. But 
when the prism is placed in its position of minimum 
deviation, a small difference of incidence will produce no 
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appreciable diflference of deviation; consequently the in- 
clination of the emergent rays will be the same as those 
of the incident rays ; and therefore if the beam of light 
were homogeneous it would cause a circular spot of white 
light of the same dimensions as before, but in a displaced 
position. 

This experiment further shows that those rays which 
differ in refrangibility differ also in colour ; for the coloured 
spectrum is red at its lower or least refracted end, and the 
colour changes by imperceptible gradations through yellow, 
green, blue, until at the upper or most refracted end it is 
violet. Newton distinguished seven principal colours; 
these arranged in order of their refrangibility are red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. Of these the 
orange and yellow are the most luminous, the red and 
green next in order, and the indigo and violet weakest. 

85. After trying several ways of explaining those 
phenomena Newton was finally led to the following experi- 
mentum cruds, which is described almost in Newton's 
own words. He took two boards, and placed one of them 
close behind the prism at the window, so that the light 
might pass through a small hole, made in it for the 
purpose, aud fall on the other board, which was placed at 
about twelve feet distance, a small hole having first been 
made in it also for some of that incident light to pass 
through. Then he placed another prism behind this 
second board, so that the light passing through the two 
boards might pass through that also, and be again re- 
fracted before it reached the wall. This done, he took the 
first prism and turned it slowly to and fro about its axis, 
so as to make the several parts of the image cast on the 
second board successively pass through the hole in it, and 
observed to what places on the wall they were refracted by 
the second prism. He saw that the light tending towards 
the violet end of the spectrum was considerably more 
refracted than the light tending towards the red end. 
Hence he concluded that sunlight is not homogeneous, 
but consists of rays of different colours, some of which 
are more refrangible than others. 
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86. In this form of the experiment the different 
coloured images of the sun are of considerable size, and 
are arranged with their centres along a straight line. 
The coloured images will therefore overlap, and the 
colours will not be thoroughly separated; the spectrum 
is then said to be impure. We shall now show how a 
pure spectrum may be obtained. 

The sun is always moving relatively to the earth and 
therefore the direction of his rays is continually changing. 
This change of direction may be corrected by an instru- 
ment called a heliostat, which consists of a mirror turned 
by clockwork in such a way that the light is always 
reflected in the same direction. The reflected rays of 
the sun are allowed to fall on a convex lens of short focal 
length, so as to make a very small image of the sun at 
the focus of the lens ; this image may easily be made so 
small that it may be regarded as a point. A small pencil 
may be selected from the rays passing through this point 
by making them fall on a very narrow slit between two 
carefully worked plates of metal. If a cylindrical lens 
with its generating lines parallel to the slit be used, the 
rays may be concentrated on the slit throughout its whole 
length, and a very bright thin pencil can be obtained. 
The pencil of light is allowed to fall on a prism near the 
refracting edge, this edge being parallel to the slit. The 
prism must be placed in the position of minimum devia- 
tion for rays of mean refrangibility, and then it will be 
nearly in a position of minimum deviation for all rays. 

Let Q be the small focus or the section of the slit 
through which the rays pass. Then after refraction at 
the prism the red rays will diverge from a point r, and 
the violet rays from a point v, where Av = Ar = AQ, If 
the colours be received on a screen, they will overlap, 
and though by moving the screen farther away from the 
edge of the prism, the colours become more and more 
separated, yet they become fainter at the same time. 
The pencil is therefore made to pass through an achro- 
matic lens (the construction of which will be hereafter 
described), whose centre is B, after which the red rays. 
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will converge to a focus /, and the violet rays to a focus 




t/, where rBr\ vBv' are straight lines. The colours are 
now perfectly separated, but the spectrum v'r is very 
small, so that it needs to be magnified before it can be 
accurately measured. The spectrum is therefore viewed 
through another lens or eye-piece (also corrected for chro- 
matic dispersion). The two lenses constitute an ordinary 
astronomical telescope. If therefore the rays from the 
prism be received on a telescope, by focusing the telescope 
we shall be able to see a pure spectrum. 

If we wish to exhibit the spectrum on a screen, the 
lens must be removed. In this case it is better to put 
between Q and A a lens whose focus is at Q, Then the 
rays after passing this lens are parallel and the points 
V and r are at an infinite distance ; and by moving the 
screen further from A we separate the colours more and 
more without weakening their intensity. 

Newton himself described fully how a pure spectrum 
might be obtained by the use of a lens and a narrow slit 
in front of the prism. 

87. If a pure solar spectrum be examined carefully, 
it is found that it is not a continuous coloured band, but 
that there are at certain intervals abrupt deficiencies of 
light, forming dark lines across the spectrum. These lines 
are always seen irregularly disposed along the spectrum 
whatever refracting substance may be used. When the 
refracting substance is varied, the positions of the lines 
change, but they and the coloured rays always appear in 
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the same order, so that any line can be recognised. As 
these lines are sharp and definite and are always present, 
they can be used as marks for determining refractive in- 
dices; the refractive indices of the rays to which they 
correspond can be determined for any substance with an 
accuracy equal to that of astronomical measurements. 
The positions of these lines, to the number of seven 
hundred, have been carefully measured and mapped out 
by Fraunhofer and others, and the refractive indices of the 
corresponding rays accurately determined for a very large 
number of substances. By using prisms of the same 
substance but of different refracting angles, Fraunhofer 
verified the law of refraction for the rays corresponding to 
any one of the fixed lines, with extreme accuracy. These 
dark lines are not characteristic of light in general, but 
only of solar light ; for if the slit be illuminated by a gas- 
flame, a perfectly continuous spectrum is observed. 

The brightness of the solar spectrum is by no means 
uniform ; it is brightest in the yellow and the neighbour- 
ing colours, orange and light green, and falls off gradually 
on both sides. It may be observed here, though this 
scarcely belongs to the province of optics, that the solar 
rays as separated into a spectrum differ from eath other 
also in heating and chemical effects. The heating effect 
increases as we pass from the violet to the red rays, 
and still continues to increase for a certain distance be- 
yond the visible spectrum, at the red end. Similarly, 
if the action of the different rays on a sheet of sensitive 
paper be observed, the action is very feeble in the red, 
strong in the blue and violet, and is sensible to a great 
distance beyond the violet end of the spectrum. 

88. There are three different kinds of spectra de- 
pending upon the nature of the source of the light em- 
ployed. 

i. The solar spectrum is a continuous spectrum, ex- 
cept that it is interrupted by a definite system of dark 
lines. The spectra of fixed stars also contain dark lines, 
different for different stars. 
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ii. The spectra afforded by incandescent solids and 
liquids are continuous, containing light of all refrangi- 
bilities, from the extreme red to a higher limit depending 
on the temperature. 

iii. Flames not containing solid particles in suspen- 
sion, but emitting the light of incandescent gases, give 
discontinuous spectra, consisting of a definite number of 
bright lines. 

89. Modem experiments have proved that the missing 
rays in the solar and similar spectra have been removed 
by absorption. For according to the theory of exchanges 
it is known that every substance which emits certain 
kinds of rays to the exclusion of others, absorbs the same 
kind as it emits; and when the temperatures are the 
same in the two cases, the amount emitted and the amount 
absorbed are equal. When an incandescent vapour 
emitting only rays of certain definite refrangibilities is 
interposed between the observer and a very bright source 
of light giving a continuous spectrum, the gas absorbs 
from the incident light just those rays which itself emits, 
the light emitted by the gas being substituted for the 
light it absorbs. It depends on the relative brightness 
of the two sources whether these particular rays be in 
excess or defect. If the two sources be at all comparable 
in brightness the rays will be greatly in excess, and will 
appear as bright lines across the spectrum ; for these rays 
constitute the whole light of the one, but only a very 
small fi^action of the light from the other source. But if 
the brilliancy of the gas be diminished, while that of the 
source of the continuous spectrum be increased suflBciently, 
the rays emitted by the gas become less intense than those 
which have been absorbed, and so by contrast the corre- 
sponding lines of the spectrum appear dark. The dark 
lines in the solar spectrum would therefore be accounted 
for by supposing that the principal portion of the sun's 
light comes from an inner mass which gives a continuous 
spectrum, and that a stratum external to this contains 
vapours which absorb particular rays and thus produce 
dark lines. 
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For further details connected with the subject of 
Spectrum Analysis we refer to works dealing specially 
with that subject. 

90. When a ray of light from the sun falls on a 
prism of glass, we have seen that it is separated into rays 
of different colours; this fact is called dispersion. We 
shall now seek a proper measure of the dispersive power of 
a substance. 

We must first select some ray of the spectrum as a 
standard ray; we might with advantage choose the ray 
corresponding to some well-defined dark line occurring 
about the middle of the spectrum. Let fi be the refractive 
index of the standard ray. 

The measure of the dispersive power of a substance 
must be independent of the refracting angle of the prism 
which is used in the experiment. Take a prism of small 
refracting angle i, and let D be the deviation for the 
standard ray; then 

when the light passes through the prism in a direction 
nearly perpendicular to its faces. If fi\ D correspond to 
any other ray of the spectrum, we shall have 

2)' = (/-l)t; 
and therefore by subtraction, 

To eliminate i, we divide this by the former result, so 
that we get 

This is taken as the measure of the dispersive power 
of the substance for the ray whose refractive index is fi\ 
and is often denoted by «r ; thus 

«r =- . 
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91. We may next choose a standard substance. 
Herschel proposed that water at its temperature of 
maximum density should be used as a standard, so that 
any ray might be identified by its refractive index referred 
to water, or, as we might say, by its position on the water 
scale. 

The dispersive power of any other substance can be 
expressed as a function of that of the standard substance. 
It is found by theory combined with Fraunhofer's ex- 
periments that the ratio of the dispersive powers is nearly 
constant ; this constant ratio may be called the dispersive 
power of the substance in terms of the standard, for all 
rays. This ratio is not, however, quite constant, and this 
fact is called the irrationality of dispersion. If two 
prisms be constructed, one of the standard substance and 
the other of the substance under consideration, then if 
the spectrum given by each be examined, the fixed lines 
and coloured rays will occur in the same order in each, 
but since the dispersions of corresponding rays by the two 
substances are not proportional, the spectra will not be 
geometrically similar. If the prisms be arranged side by 
side so as to give spectra of equal lengths and so that 
the extreme rays in each may correspond in position, the 
intermediate rays will not exactly correspond in posi- 
tion. 

92. If a ray of light be made to pass through two 
prisms in succession, it is always possible to adjust their 
refracting angles, so that the dispersion produced by the 
first may be counteracted approximately by the second, 
and consequently that the emergent ray may be without 
colour. 

This Newton conceived to be impossible, without at 
the same time making the deviations of the two prisms 
counteract one another, so that the whole deviation of 
the pencil would disappear. This made him despair of 
improving refracting telescopes, and led him to turn 
his attention to the application of mirrors to these in- 
struments. 
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Newton's mistake was first discovered by a gentleman 
named Chester Moor Hall, who made the first achro- 
matic telescope. This discovery, however, was allowed 
to fall into oblivion, until the experiment was again 
tried by Dollond, an optician in London, who found that 
the dispersion could be corrected without destroying the 
deviation, and therefore that Newton's conclusion was not 
correct. 

We have seen, however, that different coloured rays 
are not dispersed in the same proportion by different 
substances; or in other words, that the spectra formed 
by prisms of different substances are not geometrically 
similar. Hence, if the prisms be arranged so as to unite 
two rays (for example, the extreme red and the extreme 
violet rays) in the emergent beam, there will be still a 
small dispersion of the other rays. Thus the beam in- 
stead of emerging quite colourless, will form a second but 
much smaller spectrum ; this is called the secondary 
spectrum. 

Also, it will be found that by using three prisms of 
three different materials, three rays of the emergent beam 
(for example, the red, green and violet) may be united ; 
but still, owing to the irrationality of dispersion, the other 
rays will not be quite united, and there will be another 
still smaller spectrum called a tertiary spectrum ; and so 
on indefinitely. In theory, therefore, it is impossible to 
attain perfect achromatism, without the use of a very 
large number of different media; yet in practice these 
successive spectra rapidly grow fainter and become in- 
sensible ; so much so, that it is seldom deemed necessary 
to combine more than two rays. The two rays selected 
will not be the extreme red and violet rays, because . these 
are comparatively faint ; it is better to combine the two 
rays whose brightness and difference of colour are greatest, 
such as a ray from the yellow-orange and one from the 
green-blue. 

The first successful attempt to get rid of the secondary 
spectra was made by Blair ; an account of his work was 
published in the Phil. Trans. Edin., 1791. He found 
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that in the spectrum of hydrochloric acid the more re- 
frangible part of the spectrum, green to violet, was much 
more contracted, and the less refrangible part of the 
spectrum more dilated, than in most metallic solutions ; 
and by mixing the chlorides of antimony and of mercury 
in suitable proportions with hydrochloric acid, or with 
salammoniac, he obtained a fluid which, while having a 
different absolute dispersion from crown-glass, gave a 
spectrum geometrically similar to that of crown-glass. 
When a combination of two lenses or two prisms was con- 
structed out of this fluid medium and crown-glass, in such 
a way that in the emergent beam of light two differently 
coloured rays should be united, the emergent beam was 
absolutely without colour. Blair's object-classes were 
considered as of singular merit at the time, but through 
certain inconveniences attending lenses made of fluid 
media they never came into use. 

What Blair effected with fluid lenses. Professor Abb^ 
of Jena claims to have now achieved by his discoveries of 
new kinds of glass. In 1881, Professor Abbd, assisted by 
Dr Schott, commenced the work of examining the optical 
properties of all glasses, that is, of all known substances 
which undergo vitreous fusion and solidify in non-crystal- 
line transparent masses. The work was continued till the 
end of 1883, and directed towards the solution of two 
practical problems. The first of these was the production 
of pairs of kinds of flint and crown-glass, such that the 
dispersion in the various regions of the spectrum should 
be, for each pair, as nearly as possible proportional. The 
second problem was the production of a greater multi- 
plicity in the gradations of optical glass, in respect of the 
two chief optical constants, the index of refraction and 
the n^ean dispersion. The first problem has been satis- 
factorily solved, with the result that achromatic lenses of 
a much more perfect kind than have ever before been 
attainable are now being manufactured ; and the second 
has also been successfully carried out, and a whole series 
of new glasses of graduated properties are at the service of 
the optician. 
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Achromatism of lenses. 

93. By the proper combination of lenses the dis- 
persion of differently coloured lights may approximately 
be destroyed; for the dispersion produced by one lens 
may be approximately counteracted by that produced by a 
second lens, so that the emergent rays may be without 
colour. 

We shall confine our attention to the approximate 
theory of lenses, in which the thickness of the lens is 
neglected and the principal points considered as coinciding 
in one point called the centre of the lens. For the 
accurate theory of lenses becomes in this case much com- 
plicated by the fact that the principal points of the lenses, 
fem which all distances are usually measured, themselves 
vary in position according to the refractive index of the 
particular ray we are considering. 

In all cases we shall let fi be the refractive index of 
the standard ray, and fi the refractive index of any other 
ray. The focal lengths of the lenses will be supposed to 
be expressed in terms of the refractive index of the 
standard ray. 

It will be useful to find the change in the focal length 
of a lens, as the ray changes from the standard ray, 
to any other. The value of the focal length of a double 
convex lens, the radii of whose bounding surfeces are 
r, s, respectively, is given by the equation. 



}-(.-i)(i.i). 



where fi is the refractive index of the substance for the 
standard ray. Giving a small variation to fi, so that it 
becomes fi\ this equation gives 



/ 



^=(.'-i)(i.i). 
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By subtraction, we get 

^-,-)=(/*'-/*)g+j) 

and therefore, if we denote the dispersive power of the 
medium by w, the variation of the focal length is deter- 
mined by the equation 

1 _ l + isr 

T' f ' 

94. When an image is formed by a lens or system of 
lenses which is not achromatic, the light being not homo- 
geneous, it will be aflfected by dispersion in the lenses in 
two particulars; first, the different coloured images will 
be distributed in different positions along the axis of the 
system, and secondly, the coloured images will have 
different magnitudes. In certain cases both these defects 
can be removed, in other cases only one of them can be 
removed, and to choose which correction shall be made, 
it will be necessary to consider the use to which the system 
is to be applied, so as to remove the defect which is of 
the most consequence. 

For the object-glass of a telescope two lenses are used, 
and are placed close together so as to act as one lens. 
Then a point and its image always lie on the same line 
through the centre of the lens, so that if the lenses be 
corrected so that the differently coloured images all lie 
in the same plane perpendicular to the axis, they will all 
have the same magnitude. It will therefore be necessary 
only to make the first correction, and then the other will 
be satisfied. 

These object-glasses are usually made of a double 
convex lens of crown-glass outside, combined with a double 
concave lens of flint-glass, which has a higher dispersive 
power than crown-glass. It is easy to see in a general 
way how the correction may be effected. By the convex 
lens the coloured images will be formed at different 
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distances along the axis, the violet image being the 
nearest to the lens, and the red image the most remote 
from it. The effect of the concave lens on these images 
will be to throw them farther away from the lens, and 
the effect on the violet image will be stronger than that 
on the red image. By a proper adjustment of the lenses, 
the final violet image may be made to coincide with the 
final red image, or any two other colours may be united 
in the final image. If the lenses were of the same kind 
of glass, in order that the dispersion produced by the one 
should be neutralized by that produced by the other, 
the lenses would have to be such that the deviation pro- 
duced by the two lenses would also destroy each other, 
and therefore the combination would not produce an 
image at all. But it has been seen that for different 
kinds of glass the dispersion is not proportional to the 
deviation, but that flint-glass has a higher dispersive 
power than crown-glass, so that it is possible to destroy 
the dispersion without destroying the deviation. 

95. We shall now investigate the condition that a 
combination of two lenses made of different kinds of glass, 
placed close together, may be achromatic for two given 
colours. 

We shall suppose that one of the colours is the 
standard colour, and that the focal lengths of the two 
lenses are /, /', respectively. There will be two images ; 
the first being the image of the object formed by the 
first lens, and the second being the image of this first 
image formed by the second lens. Let x, od be the 
distances of the object and the first image in front of, and 
behind, the centre of the first lens, y\ y the distances of 
the first and second images in front of, and behind, the 
centre of the second lens, respectively. Then 

1 11 
1 + 1=^ 
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If we neriect the thicknesses and the distance between 
the lenses, y = — a?', and therefore 

1 1_1 1^ 

^ y f f 

The condition that the system should be achromatic 
is that y should be the same for the two colours; and 
therefore, since x is independent of the colour, 

1 1 _ 1-f tar 1 + tsr' 
and therefore, by subtraction. 

This is the condition of achromatism for the com- 
bination. 

This condition is independent of x and y, so that the 
combination will he achromatic for objects at all distances. 
It is immaterial in what order the lenses are placed. 

In the construction of microscopic object-glasses, achro- 
matic couples of this kind are very generally used, each 
consisting of a plano-concave lens of flint cemented to a 
double convex of crown, the plane face being exposed to 
the incident light. 

96. If three thin lenses, formed of media of different 
dispersive powers, be combined into a single lens, the 
system may be made achromatic to a higher degree of 
approximation ; the coloured images formed by three 
different kinds of light may be united. More generally, 
if n lenses form a combination, whose thickness may be 
neglected, the system will unite the images formed by 
rays whose refractive indices are fi and fi\ provided that 



(7) = »■ 



This may be proved in the same way as before. The 
equation of condition can be satisfied forn — 1 systems of 

H. o. 8 
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values of /a' — /*, and therefore the images corresponding 
to n lines of the spectrum may be united. 

97. When the two lenses forming a combination are 
separated by an interval, it is impossible simultaneously 
to eflFect the two corrections for dispersion. 




For let X, x be the distances of the object and its first 
image in front of, and behind, the first lens, jf, y the 
distances of the first and final image in front of, and 
behind, the second lens, respectively, and let /8, )8j, ff be 
the linear magnitudes of the object and its images. Then 
the following ratios must hold : 



and therefore 






X 1 

t 

y } 



§_^x£ 



/ . • 



xy 



If the coloured images corresponding to refractive 
indices fi, fi' be formed at the same distance and also 
have the same magnitude, we must have x and y fixed 
and also the ratio xy' : x'y. Hence the ratio y' : x is fixed. 
But £c' + y' = a, where a denotes the distance between 
the lenses ; so that it is necessary that x\ y' should both 
be the same for the two colours. In other words each 
lens must be achromatic of itself. This cannot be effected 
unless each lens of the combination be itself an achroma- 
tised couple of lenses in contact. 

98. It is often necessary, however, to correct a 
system of two lenses separated by an interval, for errors 
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due to dispersion, as far as possible; so that we must 
choose which of the two corrections should be eflfected, 
and which left. 

It is then usual to make the coloured images have 
the same magnitude ; for the eye is a better judge of the 
magnitude of an object than of its distance. 

Using the same notation as before, the condition is 
that yS/yS' should be the same for the two colours cor- 
responding to |i, fl'. 

But we have seen that 



4{f-}. 



Ill 

by virtue of the equation - + — = t7 . 

^ y y f 

Also of + 1/ ^a\ and therefore 

-(7-0(/-')-/'. 

fix x + a , ax 
or finally, ff ^ — 7 7^ "^ "fp' * 

For the ray of refractive index fi\ this becomes 
§. _ 1 a; (1 + g) _^ (a? 4 - a) (1 + ^') o^ (1 + ^r) (1 4- tsrQ 

Equating these expressions, and neglecting the product 
«r«j', we get 

a?cr (a? H- a) tir' _ cw? («r + cr') 

8—2 
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This is therefore the condition for the partial achro- 
matism of the two lenses. In general, it is not indepen* 
dent of the position of the object. 

99. If we consider the inclinations of rays to the axis 
of the instrument, instead of the magnifying power, it 
will be seen that we have ensured that two differently 
coloured rays diverging from the object will emerge 
parallel to each other. 

For if a, a' be the inclinations to the axis of the 
original and final rays, cutting the axis at the points 
determined by x, y, we may see directly from a figure, 
or by Helmholtz' theorem relating to the magnifying 
power, that 

/8 _ tan OL __ ayy' 

ff "" tan a xy ' 

so that if the condition previously found be satisfied, then 
a' is the same for the two colours ; and the final rays 
emerge parallel to each other. 

100. The most useful application of this condition is 
to the achromatism of eye-pieces. The rays strike the 
eye-piece excentrically diverging from the image formed 
by the object-glass. The images formed by tne lenses 
of the eye-pieces are formed exactly as if the rays diverged 
from a real object, except that the rays from any point of 
the image do not fill the whole of the lens. 

The centre of the object-glass is usually very distant 
as compared to the focal lengths of the lenses of the eye- 
piece. If we make x very large in the previous equation 
of condition, it becomes 

-cj 'Bj' a ('cr + vr') 

or a = — r • 

or + 'BJ 

This condition may be derived in a shorter manner for 
this particular case by making the focal length of the 
equivalent lens the same for two colours. 
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There is a special advantage in making the lenses of 
the same kind of glass, because then if we make two 
coloured images coincide, all the coloured images will be 
united. The condition for achromatism then becomes 

2 ' 

or in words, ihe distance between the lenses must he half the 
sum of their focal lengths. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Shew that at a single refraction at a plane surface the dis- 
persion is proportional to the tangent of the angle of refraction, 

2. The refractive index of a medium for the two rays at the 
red and violet ends of the spectrum being 1*63 and 1*66 respec- 
tively, calculate the dispersive power. Ans. ^. 

3. Calculate the dispersive power of a medium for which the 
refractive indices for the same two rays are 1*53 and 1*54 respec- 
tively, and find the ratio hetween the focal lengths of two lenses 
formed of the media in this and the last example, that the combi- 
nation may be achromatic when the lenses are placed in contact. 

Ans, ^, 43 : 107. 

4. Prove that if / be the focal length of a lens, w its dispersive 
power, V the distance from the centre of the lens of the point to 
which a pencil of standard rays is made to converge, the distance 
between the foci of the red and violet rays for the same incident ray 
is approximately wi^lf, 

5. The dispersive power of a medium is *036. The focal length 
of a lens formed of it being 3 feet for standard rays, find the 
distance between the extreme images of the sun formed by the lens. 

Am. 0*108 feet. 

6. If /i, y be the indices of refraction for the red and violet 
rays, respectively, for crown-glass, and /*', v' be the indices for the 
same rays for flint-glass ; and if two thin lenses be constructed, one 
double convex of crown-glass with each surface of radius r, and one 
double concave of flint-glass with its surfaces of radii r and «, and 
they be placed in contact so that the li^ht is incident on the surface 
of radius « ; then the combination will be achromatic if 
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7. A small pencil of parallel rays of white light, after trans- 
mission in a principal plane through a prism, is received on a screen 
whose plane is perpendicular to the direction of the pencil ; prove 
that the length of the spectrum will be proportional to 

(/iv - /v) sin i-T-co&^D cos (2) +4 - <^) cos <f>' ; 

where i is the refracting angle, 0, <f>' the angles of incidence and 
refraction at the first suriiace, and £> the deviation of the mean ray. 

8. If an achromatic eye-piece for an astronomical telescope be 
composed of two convex lenses of different materials, prove that the 
distance between them must be intermediate between /' and If /{I -/), 
where / is the absolute focal length of the field-glass, /' that of the 
eye-glass, and I the length of the telescope from object-glass to 
field-glass. 

9. Prove that a system of three thin convex lenses made of the 
same material, placed so that the distetnce between the first and 
second is a, and that between the second and third is b, is achro- 
matic for a pencil coming from a point on the axis whose distance 
from the first lens is 



where fuf^^f^ are the focal lengths (taken positively) of the three 
lenses, respectively. 



CHAPTER VII. 
The Ete, and Vision THROoen Lenses. 



101. The eye is an optical instrument consisting es- 
sentially of a seriea of refracting media bounded by curved 
surfaces, and a delicate network of small nerve-fibres 
forming part of the optic nerve; a pencil of light incident 
upon the eye is refracted at the curved surfaces and 
brought to a focus on the network of nerve-fibres, and the 
impression is carried to the brain along the optic nerve. 
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The human eye is nearly spherical in shape, except in 
front, where it bulges out a little more than elsewhere. 
It is invested in a thick tough coat which, except in the 
small protuberant front part, is opaque and white and is 
called the sclerotic. This is partly exposed in the living 
eye, and is in common language termed the white of the 
eye. The more protuberant part of the ball is covered 
with a thick, strong, transparent membrane called the 
cornea. 

102. The eyeball has two other linings ; immediately 
within the sclerotic is a thin membrane called the choroid, 
and within that there is another thin lining called the 
retina. 

The interior of the choroid coat is covered with black 
pigment, which gives it a velvety appearance ; the function 
of this is to absorb rays of light which have passed through 
the retina and prevent them from being thrown back on 
the retina, so as to interfere with the distinctness of the 
images there formed. The anterior portion of the choroid, 
separating from the sclerotic, is thickened and forms the 
iris, which is a contractile curtain perforated in the centre 
by an aperture called the pupil. The outer edge of the iris 
is fixed, but the inner edge may be contracted by a strong 
muscular band running round it, and thus the size of the 
pupil may be changed. The use of the iris is to regulate 
the quantity of light allowed to fall on the sensitive part 
of the eye. In strong lights the pupil contracts auto- 
matically and in feeble lights it is enlarged. The anterior 
surface of the iris is differently coloured in different per- 
sons, varying through all shades of blue, brown, and grey. 
The posterior surface is covered with black pigment, which 
serves to absorb any light which may fall upon it, due to 
internal reflexions or other causes. 

Just before separating from the sclerotic, the choroid 
splits into two layers ; the anterior goes to form the iris, 
while the posterior is gathered into a circular plaited 
curtain which surrounds the outer edge of the lens (to be 
presently described) like a plaited collar. These plaits or 
folds, seventy to seventy-two in number, are called the 
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ciliary processes. Beneath this dark plaited collar, and 
therefore in contact with the sclerotic, is a muscular collar, 
with radiating fibres, called the ciliary muscle. 

The retina is a delicate semi-transparent membrane 
resulting from the spreading out of the optic nerve, and is 
composed of the terminal fibres of this nerve and nerve 
cells; it covers the whole of the interior of the ball as far 
as the ciliary collar. Exactly in the centre of the retina 
is a round yellowish elevated spot, about ^^^th of an inch 
in diameter, having a minute indentation, called the fovea 
centralis at its summit. This is the point of distinct 
vision and the fovea centralis is the most sensitive part of 
the retina. About ^^^th of an inch on the inner side of 
the yellow spot is the point at which the optic nerve 
spreads out its fibres to form the retina; this is the only 
spot on the retina which is not sensitive to light rays, and 
is known as the blind spot. 

103. Within the eye, a little behind the iris, is sus- 
pended a soft transparent body, called the crystalline lens, 
of the form of a double convex lens, whose anterior sur- 
face is less curved than the posterior. The crystalline 
lens is contained in a thin transparent capsule, and is kept 
in its place by the ciliary processes. It is composed of 
successive layers, whose refractive indices increase towards 
the centre, its solid nucleus, which is of very small radius 
of curvature, refracting light most powerfully. 
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It is easy to see that the action of the lens is more 
powerful than if it were composed of homogeneous sub- 
stance having the same refractive index as the nucleus. 
For it may he regarded as the combination of a double 
convex lens c, with two other concave lenses a and 6. 
These concave lenses will neutralize the effect of the lens 
c to a certain extent ; but not so much as if their refractive 
indices were as high as that of c. The focal length of the 
lens may be found by experiment, and its shape being 
known, its so-called total refractive index may be found ; 
that is, the refracting index which the lens would possess, 
were it homogeneous. From what has been previously 
said, it follows that this total refractive index is greater 
than that of the nucleus. 

The increase of refracting power from the outer por- 
tions to the inner portions of the lens serves partly to 
correct the aberration, by increasing the convergence of 
the central rays more than that of the extreme rays of the 
pencil. 

104. The space between the cornea and the crystal- 
line lens is filled with a transparent fluid resembling 
water, and thence termed the aqueoiis humour. The space 
between the crystalline lens and the retina is filled with 
another transparent fluid, somewhat more viscous than the 
former, and called the vitrecms hu/niour. These two hu- 
mours, like the crystalline lens, are contained in trans- 
parent membranous capsules of great delicacy. 

In their refractive indices the aqueous and vitreous 
humours differ very little from water, while the total 
refractive index of the crystalline lens is a little greater 
than that of water. 

105. To determine the manner in which a pencil of 
light incident on the eye is refracted by it, we must know 
the refractive indices of the different media of which the 
eye is composed, and the forms and positions of the 
bounding surfaces. 

The anterior surface of the cornea is very nearly that 
of a segment of an ellipsoid of revolution, the axis of 
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revolution being the major axis. The form of the posterior 
surface is not very accurately known. But the two sur- 
faces of the cornea are very nearly parallel, and as the 
anterior surface is always moistened with water, whose re- 
fractive index is the same as that of the aqueous humour, 
the cornea acts like a plate of refracting medium, and 
produces no deviation in an incident ray. The cornea 
itself may therefore be entirely neglected, and we may for 
optical purposes suppose the aqueous humour extended to 
the anterior surface of the cornea. 

The anterior surface of the crystalline lens is part of 

the surface of an oblate spheroid, and the posterior is 

supposed to be part of the surface of a paraboloid of 
revolution. 

106. There are therefore three surfaces at which 
refraction takes place, the first surface of the cornea and 
the two surfaces of the crystalline lens. The centres of 
curvature of these surfaces are very nearly in a straight 
line, called the optic axis. For rays whose deviations from 
the axis are not large, the surfaces may be supposed ta 
coincide with the spheres of curvature at their respective 
vertices. Gauss' theory of refraction at any number of 
spherical surfaces whose centres lie along an axis is 
therefore applicable to this case, and the positions of the 
focal points, the principal points, and the nodal points 
may be found by calculation, as soon as the radii of 
curvature, the positions of the refracting surfaces and 
the indices of refraction of the media are known. Listing 
has given the following numbers as representing very 
closely the constants of an average eye; in reckoning 
refractive indices, the refracting index of the air is taken 
to be unity. 

(a) The radii of curvature of the bounding -surfaces 
have the following values : 

1. The anterior surface of the cornea 8 mm. 

2. The an terior surface of the lens 10 mm, 

3. The posterior surface of the lens 6 mm. 
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(6) The distances between the refracting surfaces are : 

From 1 to 2 4 mm. 

From 2 to 3 (thickness of the lens) 4 mm. 

From 3 to the retina 13 mnL 

(c) The indices of refraction are : 

1. For the aq^ueous humour -=^ , 

2. For the lens (total) =^, 

103 

3. For the vitreous humour -i=i=- . 

77 

From these data he calculates the positions of the 
cardinal points according to Gauss' theory, and finds that 
the two principal points lie very close together, as do also 
the two nodal points, so that without introducing much 
error, we may regard them as coinciding in each case. 
The single principal point lies 2*3448 mm. behind the 
cornea, and the nodal point 4764 mm. in front of the 
second surface of the lens. Such an eye is exactly 
equivalent to a single refracting spherical surface, whose 
vertex is at the principal point and centre at the nodal 
point, the refractive index being \pip- as before. A point and 
its image on the retina will lie on a line passing through 
the nodal point ; and therefore if we wish to find in what 
direction lies a point whose image is in a given position 
on the retina, we have only to join the image to the nodal 
point and produce the line outwards. 

107. When the eye is passive, it is clear that only the 
points which lie in a single surface will have images falling 
exactly on the retina. The form of this surface and its 
position may be determined from the optical constants 
of the eye. Any object lying on this surface will have an 
image on the retina similar to the original figure, but 
inverted, the lines joining corresponding points of the 
object and image all passing through the nodal point. 
But if a point does not lie on this surface, its image will 
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be not on the retina, but in front of or behind it. In both 
cases the retina cuts the pencil of refracted rays not in 
a single point, but in a circle of diflfused light. Hence it 
follows that an immoveable eye can only see distinctly 
objects lying in one surface, and if we consider only rays 
of light making small angles with the axis of the eye, 
this surface may be considered plane. All objects or 
portions of objects not lying in this plane give indistinct 
images, in which circles of diffusion correspond to luminous 
points of the object. 

Experience teaches us, however, that an eye is capable 
of seeing distinctly at almost any distance; there must 
therefore exist an arrangement for altering the eye, and 
adapting it for seeing at diflferent distances at will. The 
changes which occur as the result of this arrangement 
are included under the term accommodaticm. It is not 
known with absolute certainty for what distance an eye is 
adjusted when it is not actively accommodated, but it is 
almost universally supposed that a normal eye when 
passive is adjusted for objects at an infinite distance, so 
that the second focal point of the eye at rest is on the 
retina. It follows from this that accommodation only occurs 
in one direction, the eye being actively accommodated for 
near objects. 

108. It has been found by experiment that accom- 
modation is effected by change of form in the refracting 
surfaces of the eye. When the eye is accommodated for 
near objects, the anterior surface of the crystalline lens 
becomes more strongly curved, and approaches nearer to 
the cornea; this is especially the case with the part not 
covered by the iris, which arches forwards through the 
pupil. 

109. It has been seen that when the eye is at rest in 
any position and accommodated for an object, there is one 
point, the fovea centralis, where the vision is distinct, but 
that the vision is distinct only for a very small area about 
this spot. But the eye is usually in very rapid motion, 
and in an incredibly short space of time brings the various 
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points of an object into distinct view. We are thus 
enabled to form a clear conception of a considerably 
extended object or surface. This is aided also by the 
duration of the impression produced by a li^ht. It has 
been found by experiment that this duration depends 
on the character of the light. For strong lights Helmholtz 
gives ^^th of a second, and for weak lights -j^th of a 
second, as the duration of the impression. Lissajou and 
others assign about ^th of a second as the lowest limit of 
the duration. If a spot on the retina be stimulated by a 
regular periodic light, whose period is suiS&ciently short, 
there will arise a continuous impression, which in intensity 
is equal to what would be produced were the whole in- 
cident light of any period uniformly distributed over the 
whole period. 

110. The retinse of both our eyes receive impressions 
when we look at any external object and in certain 
positions of our eyes we see two images, arising from 
the two retinse, while in other positions we see only one 
image. To each point of one retina there is a correspond- 
ing point on the other; and when the images of an 
external point formed by the two eyes fall on corre- 
sponding points of the two retinae, the point is seen 
single, but in other cases it is seen double. The points 
on the retina of an eye may be referred to two meridians 
formed on the retina by two planes through the axis 
of the eye. When the eye is directed forv^ards in a 
horizontal position, the points on the horizon have images 
lying on a meridian, which we may call the retinal 
horizon. Similarly certain lines appear vertical to an 
eye; the retinal image of these vertical lines is a 
meridian, which we may call the apparently vertical 
meridian. By experiment, Helmholtz concludes that the 
retinal horizon is actually horizontal for both eyes, but 
that the apparently vertical meridians are not quite 
perpendicular to the retinal horizon ; they diverge out- 
wards at their upper extremity. The inclination of each 
of these meridians to the real vertical is the same, and 
they include between them an angle varying from 2® 22' 
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to 2® 33'. Helmholtz also finds that in normal eyes, the 
points of distinct vision, as well as the retinal horizons 
and apparent verticals in the two eyes correspond; and 
further that corresponding points are equally distant from 
each retinal horizon and from each apparently vertical 
meridian. 

111. Our most accurate estimate of the distances of 
visible objects depends upon our having two eyes. As we 
fix our gaze successively upon points at different distances 
we have to change the convergence of the axes of the two 
•eyes, and from the degree of convergence of these axes 
when we look at any point we form an estimate of the 
distance of the point. Distances can however be estimated 
by a single eye, by observing the relative changes of 
position of objects, when the observer's position is changed. 

Our idea of solidity also depends upon vision with two 
eyes. The views presented to the two eyes are slightly 
different, because the eyes have slightly different positions; 
and it is by the blending of the two impressions received 
upon the two retinae that we receive the idea of solidity. 
This can be well shewn by aid of the stereoscope. 
This instrument was invented by Wheatstone for the 
purpose of combining two different photographic pictures, 
one of which is presented to each eye. These pictures are 
not exactly alike, but are taken by a camera with two 
lenses placed a small distance apart, so that they represent 
two different views such as might be presented to two 
-eyes observing the scene. By means of mirrors or prisms 
the pictures are seen superimposed, and the impression 
produced on the mind by these superimposed views is 
exactly the same as if we were looking at the real scene, 
«ach object appearing in relief as it would in nature. For 
a perfect stereoscopic representation, the points at an 
infinite distance must fall on corresponding points of the 
two retinae when the ales of the eyes are parallel. If the 
pictures are brought nearer to each other in the same 
plane than in the positions thus determined, the 'im- 
pression produced is exactly that of a relief picture. 
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Vision through a lens, 

112. To find the visual angle under which an object is 
seen through a lens, by an eye situated on the axis of the 
lens. 

Let /8, /S" denote the linear magnitudes of the image 
and object, x, x' their distances from the first and second 
principal points, respectively, then 




4E 



X 

Let f denote the distance of the eye from the second 
principal point, so that the distance of the image from the 
eye is f — a?'; then if be the angle under which the part 
of the image lying on one side of the axis is seen by the 
eye 

^ /9 



tand = 



^-x' 



X 



M) 



The angle may therefore be increased so as to be 
brought as nearly equal to a right angle as we please, by 
making f nearly equal to x\ The nature of vision, how- 
ever, imposes a limit, because the eye is not capable of 
distinct vision when the point lies within a certain dis- 
tance. If X denote the least distance for distinct vision, 
then the greatest value of is found by putting f — a?'=\; 
we therefore get 

tand = -^-. 
\x 

The negative sign indicates that the image will be 
inverted. 
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113. When the image falls on the other side of the 
lens, X will be negative; and then tan^ will be made as 
large as possible by bringing the eye close to the lens. In 
this case f is so small that it may usually be neglected, 
and we get tan 6 = ^jx^ nearly. 

From this it appears that tan may be made as large 
as we please by diminishing x\ but there is a. limit to the 
possible diminution of a?, for x' must not be sensibly less 
than \. Now 

1 j._l 

X X f 

and therefore putting x= — \ we get 

1^1 1 
x^\ /* 

The greatest visual angle under which an object may 
be seen distinctly, will therefore be given by the formula 

The tangent of the angle subtended at the eye by the 
object when placed in the position of the image is y8/\; 
the ratio of these tangents is the magnifying power; and 
therefore, denoting the magnifying power by m, 

m==l H- •>. 

In convex lenses/ is positive, and therefore the object 
will appear magnified; in concave lenses / is negative, 
and therefore the object appears to be diminished by the 
lens. 

114. If in the formula for tan we substitute for x' 
its value in terms of x, it becomes 



tan^ = 






H. o. 9 
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By giving diflferent values to x, f, it is easy to see from 
this formula, in what manner the visual angle changes 
when the positions of the object and eye vary. 

.We notice that this formula is symmetrical with regard 
to X and f , so that the positions of the eye and object 
may be interchanged in every case without altering the 
visual angle. 

When the eye is at a principal focus the apparent 
magnitude is independent of the position of the object; 
and similarly when the object is at a principal focus its 
apparent magnitude is independent of the position of the 
eye; the apparent magnitude being, in both cases, equal 
to that under which the object would be seen by the 
naked eye, when at a distance equal to the focal length 
of the lens. For if we make either x =f, or f =/, we get 
tan = y8//. 

Again, when either the eye or the object is close to 
the lens, the apparent magnitude is that under which the 
object would be seen by the naked eye. For in these 
cases, we must make f or a? very small; and therefore 
tan ^ = ^/x or /8/f . 

115. But in all cases the visual angle will necessarily 
be limited by the aperture of the lens; so that the greatest 
value of tan^ will be equal to y/^ nearly, where y denotes 
the semi-aperture of the lens. The greatest linear extent 
of object, visible through a lens in any position, may be 
called the field of view. Its magnitude is at once ascer- 
tained by equating the value of tan as previously found 
to y/f; the greatest value of yS is accordingly 

The linear extent of the field of view, therefore, varies 
as the aperture of the lens, other things remaining the 
same. 

When the object is in the principal focus of the lens 
x=f, and therefore ^^^yf/^^ When the eye is in the 
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principal focus of the lens, the linear extent is equal to 
the aperture of the lens, whatever the position of the 
object. For if ^ =/, /8 = y. 

When the object is close to the lens, that is, when x is 
very small, the value of /3 becomes very nearly equal to y ; 
80 that the extent of the field is in this case independent 
of the position of the eye. On the other hand, when the 
eye is close to the lens, that is, when f is small, the field 
becomes very great. 

Spectacles and Reading Glasses, 

116. The distinctness of objects as seen by the naked 
eye depends on the accurate convergence of the rays of 
different pencils to points on the retina. We have seen 
that the eye is furnished with a mechanism for adapting 
itself for seeing distinctly objects at different distances. 
A normal eye when not actively accommodated is adapted 
for rays coming from a distant object, or for parallel rays ; 
and it must be accommodated for seeing objects which 
are near, the range of distinct vision extending from five 
or six inches to infinity. Eyes for which the greatest 
distance of distinct vision is finite are called short-sighted, 
or myopic; these eyes can only bring divergent pencils to 
a focus on the retina. On the other hand, eyes which can 
bring to a focus on the retina not only parallel rays but 
convergent pencils are called long-sighted or hypermetropic. 
The defects in these eyes depend on the length of the 
axes of the eyes; in a short-sighted eye, the axis is too 
long, and in a long-sighted eye it is too short. In both 
short-sighted and long-sighted eyes the accommodating 
mechanism may be quite perfect. When this is the case, 
their defects may be entirely remedied and the eyes made 
normal by the use of spectacles. 

117. Let the range of distinct vision by the naked 
eye extend from points distant a, b from the eye. In a 
normal eye, b will be infinite; in a short-sighted eye b 
will be finite and positive, and in a long-sighted eye b 

9—2 
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will be finite and negative. Suppose the eye to view an 
object through a lens of focal length /, placed close to 
the eye, /being positive for a collective lens, and negative 
for a dispersive lens. Then if a?, x be the distances from 
the eye (or from the lens) of an object and its image, 
respectively, measured outwards, 

The rays striking the eye will appear to diverge from the 
image ; and therefore the rays may be brought to a focus 
provided x lies between the limits a, 6. If we substitute 
for X the values a, h in succession, the corresponding 
values of x will be the limits of the range of distinct 
vision through the spectacles. 

When the accommodating mechanism is perfect, we 
have only to choose / so that the farther limit of distinct 
vision is at an infinite distance. We must therefore make 
X infinite when «' = 6, and thus we find the focal length 
of the spectacle glass, namely, /= — 6. The nearer limit 
of the range of distinct vision becomes 

_ ^^ 

X — 7 j 

b—a 

and therefore the range of distinct vision through the 
spectacles will extend from aJ/(6 — a) to infinity. 

In a short-sighted person h is finite and positive, and 
therefore / is negative ; he must therefore use dispersive 
lenses, generally double concave lenses, whose focal length 
is equal to the greatest distance of distinct vision by the 
naked eye. Thus if the range of distinct vision extends 
from 3 to 6 inches from the eye, the use of a concave lens 
whose focal length is 6 inches, will cause the range of 
distinct vision to extend from 6 inches to infinity. 

On the other hand, in a long-sighted eye b is negative 
and therefore / is positive. For example, if the range of 
distinct vision extend from 12 inches outwards through 
infinity to —12 inches, the spectacles chosen must be 
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collective lenses of 12 inches focal length ; substituting 
these values in the general formula, we find that the 
range is then from 6 inches to infinity. 

Practically, these glasses may be chosen by making the 
person look at a distant object ; then the weakest concave 
glasses which will enable a short-sighted person to see this 
object distinctly, and the strongest convex glasses which 
will enable a long-sighted person to see it distinctly, are 
the glasses suitable to the eyes. 

The limiting points of the range of distinct vision may 
be measured by making the person look through suitably 
chosen convex lenses, so that the points in question are 
brought within 12 inches from the eye, and then their 
distances can be measured on a divided scale. They are. 
generally not the same for both eyes, so that the two eyes 
require different glasses. 

Short-sighted persons who have to do delicate work, 
have sometimes to bring things close to the eyes ; in this 
case they should use rather weaker concave glasses, than 
those prescribed above. For the same purpose, achroma- 
tised prismatic glasses, which are thicker towards the 
sides next the nose, and thinner towards the sides next the 
temples are used, because the objects can then be seen 
with less convergence of the axes of the eyes. 

118. As the age of a person advances, the eye 
gradually loses its power of accommodation; it is sup- 
posed that the outer layers of the crystalline lens lose 
their elasticity, so that the lens becomes less capable of 
changing its form and curvature. This defect is known 
as presbyopia. It is entirely diflferent from the defect 
described above, called long-sightedness; though aged 
persons are sometimes said to be long-sighted. The 
structure of an eye does not alter with age, so that a 
person with normal eyes, can still see distant objects 
when he becomes old; but the range of accommodation 
of the eye is then less than before, so that it cannot bring 
to a focus on the retina pencils of rays issuing from points 
very near to it ; in other words, the nearer limit of distinct 
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vision has receded from the eye. Presbyopic eyes there- 
fore need convex glasses to enable them to see near ob- 
jects, as in reading or writing; but they must be laid 
aside to look across a room or at a distant view. Usually 
the glasses are chosen so as to bring the nearer limit of 
distinct vision to 10 or 12 inches from the eye. For very- 
aged persons, whose sight has lost its keenness, it is some- 
times advisable to use spectacles which will bring this 
nearer limit to within 8 or even 7 inches from the eye, so 
that objects may be seen under a greater angle. 

From what has been said, it is evident that presbyopia 
may exist along with the other defects previously men- 
tioned. Both long-sighted eyes and short-sighted eyes 
can be made normal by the use of spectacles, as we have 
seen. When presbyopia sets in, these eyes will need two 
pairs of spectacles, one for walking, and another for read- 
ing and writing. 

119. A convex lens of considerable aperture and mag- 
nifying power is often used as a reading glass, or for 
viewing the details of small objects. Such a glass may 
be used by both short and long-sighted people. For sup- 
pose that the glass is placed, so that the object is in the 
principal focus of the glass, then the rays emerging from 
the lens are parallel. If the glass be now moved a little 
nearer to the object, the emergent rays will diverge, and 
can be brought to a focus on the retina by a short-sighted 
eye; if on the other hand the glass be moved a little 
farther away from the object, the emergent rays will 
converge and will be adapted for distinct vision by a long- 
sighted eye. In each case the magnifying power will be 
1 -h \//, where X is the least distance of distinct vision, 
and /the focal length of the lens. 
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120. On vision through any number of thin lenses. 

The method of treating the theory of vision through 
thin lenses used by the earlier English writers Cotes and 
Smith has been recently brought into notice*; it is given 
in Smith's OptickSy Cambridge, 1738, book ii., chapter v. 
The method is founded upon a theorem of Cotes* giving 
the apparent distance of an object seen by an eye in any 
position through any number of lenses. 

By apparent distance is meant the distance at which 
the object would have to be placed so as to appear by 
direct vision of the same apparent magnitude as through 
the lenses. If 17 be the linear magnitude of the object 
and /8 the visual angle under which it is seen through 
the lenses, then if ^ be the apparent distance 

^ = tan 8 = ^y nearly, 

where the visual angle is small. 

The magnifying power of any telescope may be defined 
to be the ratio of the angle under which an object is seen 
through the telescope, to the angle under which it would 
be seen by the naked eye. This definition supposes that 
the linear dimensions of the object and image are to be 
compared, and not their areas. This is sometimes ex- 
pressed by saying that an instrument magnifies a certain 
number of diameters. 

From these definitions it easily follows that the magni- 
fying power is equal to the ratio of the true distance of an 
object from the eye to its apparent distance when seen through 
the telescope. 

For if 7) be the linear magnitude of the object and x 
the true distance, it will be seen by the naked eye under 
a visual angle 8^^ determined by the equation 

X ^ 

Thus fi:8^ = x:^, 

* See a paper by Lord Baleigh, Phil. Mag, 1886. 
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Let an object PL be viewed by an eye at through 
any number of lenses placed at A, By C .,.K, whose focal 
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lengths are a,b,c,.,k, and whose common axis is the line 
ABC ...KB, In the standard case the lenses are sup- 
posed to be concaves. Then the distance OP may be 
considered as divided by each lens into two parts, as 0,4, 
AP ; OBy BP . . . ; and by each pair of lenses into three 
parts, such as OA^ AB, BP...; and by each combination 
of three lenses into four parts, as OA, AB, BG, GP...; and 
so on, as far as the number of lenses permits. All the 
several products of such corresponding parts, are to be 
divided by the focal length, or product of focal lengths of 
the lenses which are placed at the point or points of 
division. Then the sum of OP and these various quotients, 
will be the apparent distance of the object. 

If on be the apparent distance, the statement for three 
lenses is 

a c 

OA.AB.BP OB.BG.GP OA.AG.GP 



+ 



+ 
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abc 
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ao 



and the law of formation is general. We shall represent 
the apparent distance for any number of lenses, by the 
symbol [045(7... iTP]. 
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Denote the distances OA, AB ..,KP by a^, ttj ... a^, 
supposing that there are n lenses, and let any ray 0r8t...L 
be supposed to flow from to the object and cut the 
lenses at points whose distances from the axis are y^, y^. . .^h? 
and let y^^j be the linear magnitude of the object. 

Also let )3, ySj . . . )8„ be the inclinations of the ray to 
the axis, originally and after refraction at the several lenses, 
and denote the reciprocals of the focal lengths by k^, k^. . ,k^* 
Then as in § 72 we have the following equations : 



Also 



Vx =a,P ^ 




/3. =A;.y, + ^ 




y, =a,^, + y. 




^, =%, + A 




Vt =<^A + y, 


* •••....•..•••••... 


^n =^J/. + ^.-i 




y»+, = aj3„+y. 




y, =^[OAB] 


y, =^\pABG'[ 





(1). 



Solving the equations (1) we find 
^2 = ^ {«o + «i + K%^^y 

and so on. These equations show that 

OA.AB 



[OAB] ^0B + 



a 



lOABC]=OC + ^-^-^^ + ^l;^+OA.AB.BG 



a 



db 
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The general law of formation may be proved by in- 
duction. 

Eliminating /8^ between the last two of equations (1), 
we find 

Now the value of y^ is a^_,^n-i+y«-i> ^^^ therefore the 
last member of the foregoing expression may be derived 
from y^ by writing a^_i+ a^ for a^_^. The eflfect of this 
transformation on \PABG..,HK1^ is to move the point 
K to P. Thus we get 

[OAB...HKP] = [OAB,..HK]^'\-[OAB,„HP\ 

This equation proves that if the law of formation be true 
for {n — 1) lenses, it will be true for n lenses. 

122. The form* of the expression for the apparent 
distance shows at once that 

[OAB... HKP] = [PKH,..BAOl 

Thus while the lenses are fixed, if the eye and object 
be supposed to change places, the apparent distance, mag- 
nitude and situation of the object will be the same as 
before. If therefore 0, P be the optic centres of the eyes 
of two persons looking at each other through any set of 
lenses arranged along an axis between them, the pupils 
will be seen as circles of equal apparent magnitude and 
distance by the two observers, supposing their pupils to be 
of equal size in reality. 
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123. When an object PL is seen through any number 
of lenses, the breadth of the principal pencil where it falls 
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on the eye at 0, is to its breadth at the object-glass as the 
apparent distance of the object to its real distance from 
the object-glass. 

For let a ray PtsrK flowing from P cut the glasses in 
succession in tsr ,,, and finally meet the plane of the pupil 
in K. Then if PO' be the apparent distance and the 
rectangle OKK'O' be completed PK' will be the direction 
of OK as seen from P, so that PtK' is a straight line. 

Thus aK' : ct = (yP : OP, 

or OK : ct=On : CP. 

If the object be very remote, as is always the case in 
the use of telescopes, CP and OP may be taken to be the 
same, and therefore 

ct : OK=OP : On = m, 

where m is the magnifying power. 

The image of the surface of the object-glass as seen 
through the instrument is called the eye-ring. Every 
ray which passes through the instrument will emerge 
within the eye-ring, at the image, namely, of the point at 
which the ray strikes the object-glass. 

If the instrument be directed to an illuminated surface, 
or to the sky, each point of the eye-ring receives light 
from all points of space whose rays can traverse the instru- 
ment, that is, from all points of space which can be seen 
by help of the instrument. If the eye be placed so that 
its centre is at, or close to, the centre of the eye-ring, it 
will therefore embrace the entire field of the instrument. 
The centre of the eye-ring, is therefore the best position 
for the eye, and is called the eye-point 

All the incident pencils have the object-glass as their 
common base, and therefore all the emergent pencils have 
the eye-ring as a common base. It follows from the pre- 
ceding proposition that the magnifying power of the in- 
strument is equal to the ratio of the radius of the object- 
glojss, to that of its image as seen through the telescope. 
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This gives a practical way of measuring the magnify- 
ing power of a telescope. The telescope is pointed to a 
bright surface, and the diameter of the eye-ring is mea- 
sured by a graduated scale and lens, forming a micrometer. 
The diameter of the object-glass can also be measured, 
and the ratio of the latter to the former gives the magnify- 
ing power. 

Sometimes it happens that the eye-point falls within 
the telescope, that is, in front of the outer surface of the 
eye-lens. The eye cannot then be placed at the eye-point, 
but is placed as close to it as possible; it is therefore 
placed close to the eye-glass. In estimating the field of 
view the radius of the pupil must be used instead of the 
radius of the eye-lens. Also the object-glass ought not to 
be considered as the common base of the incident pencils 
which go to form the picture on the retina, because parts 
of the full pencils are stopped. The image of the pupil of 
the eye as formed by the instrument, will then be the 
common base of all the incident pencils ; this image has 
been called the entrance-pupiL The axes of all the in- 
cident pencils which go to form the picture pass through 
the centre of the entrance-pupil, and the field of view is 
limited by the cone of rays issuing from this point and 
filling the object-glass. 

124. Brightness of images. 

The magnitude of the pupil is subject to be varied by 
various degrees of light; let ON be its semi-diameter 
when the object PL is viewed by the naked eye from the 
distance OP, If the breadth of the principal pencil at 
be not less than ON, the area of the pupil will be totally 
illuminated by the pencil that flows from P, Let PtsrN 
be a ray of that pencil cutting the object-glass in t ; and 
supposing the glasses to be removed, let an unrefracted 
ray PmN cut the line ct in m. 

Then the quantity of refracted rays which fall upon 
NO is to the quantity of unrefracted rays as the angle OPt 
to the angle GPm ; or, in the ratio of the apparent magni- 
tude of ON to the true. And therefore by turning the 
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figure round about the axis, the quantity of refracted rays 
which fill the pupil is to the quantity of unrefracted rays 
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which would fill it as the apparent magnitude of any sur- 
face at seen from P, to the true ; or as the apparent 
magnitude of any surface at P seen from 0, to the true ; 
and consequently as the apparent magnitude of the least 
surface or physical point P, to the true; that is as the 
picture of the point P formed on the retina by those re- 
fracted rays, to its picture formed by the unrefracted rays. 
These pictures of the point P are therefore equally bright 
and cause the appearance of P to be equally bright in 
both cases. 

Next let the pupil be larger than the greatest area at 
illuminated by the pencil from P; and supposing a 
smaller pupil equal to this area, we have shown that the 
pictures of P upon the retina made by refracted and un- 
refracted rays would be equally bright. Consequently the 
picture will be less bright than when the larger pupil is 
filled by unrefracted rays in the proportion of the smaller 
pupil to the larger. 

Thus it is proved that an object seen through lenses 
may appear as bright as to the naked eye, but never 
brighter, even though all the incident light be transmitted 
through the lenses. 

125. The magnifying power of any optical instrument 
formed of media bounded by spherical surfaces whose 
centres are ranged along an axis may be found by Gauss' 
methods. 

The axes of the extreme pencils which enter the 
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object-glass, determine the angle under which the object 
would be seen, were the eye placed at the centre of the 
object-glass ; and in the case of a telescope, this does not 
differ sensibly from the angle under which it would be 
seen by the eye in its position when looking through the 
instrument ; for the distance of an object is usually very 
great compared with the length of the telescope. 

With the notation which we used in stating Gauss' 
general theory, let the axis of one of the extreme pencils 
be determined by the quantities j8, b ; and after refraction 
at the several surfaces, by yS^, 6^, ^j, 6^ ... y8', b\ Then 
since the axes of all the incident pencils pass through the 
first nodal point of the object-glass, 6 = 0, very nearly ; 
for the first nodal point will be very close to the surface of 
the object-glass. Substituting this value of b in the equa- 
tion ff ^kb-\- Ifi, 

3' 
we find that ^ =1, 

P 

and therefore the magnifying power of the instrument is 
represented by I. 

126. To find the magnitude and position of the eye- 
ring, we have only to make f = in the equation of § 71, 
and we get 

The eye-ring will be outside the instrument unless hjl 
be positive. 

Also by Helmholtz's theorem 
and therefore by the last section, 

-7 — Cr. 
V 

This proves as before that the magnifying power of the 
instrument is represented by the ratio of the radius of 
the object-glass to that of the eye-ring. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. A person who can see distinctly at a distance of three feet, 
finds that with a pair of plano-convex spectacles he can see dis- 
tinctly at a distance of one foot. Find the radius of the curved 
surface, the refractive index of glass being |. Ans. 9 inches. 

2. A wafer is viewed through a convex lens of 8 inches focal 
length, placed half-way between it and the eye ; find the diameter 
of the lens when the whole is seen, the diameter of the wafer being 
half an inch, and its distance from the eye 8 inches. Ans, J inch. 

3. Three-convex lenses of focal lengths fxt fp fi are separated 
by intervals a, h ; find the magnifying power of the combination, 
and prove that it is independent of the position of the object if 

(/l-«)(/3-&)+/.(/l+/3-«-&)=0. 

4. The light after passing through an optical instrument sym- 
metrical about an axis is reflected by a plane mirror perpendicular 
to its axis so as to pass through it again in the reverse direction ; 
show that the compound instrument so formed is equivalent in 
every respect, if spherical aberration be neglected, to a simple 
spherical mirror, with its vertex in the position conjugate to the 
plane mirror and its centre of curvature at the corresponding 
principal focus. 

5. If in any optical instrument formed of lenses and mirrors on 
the same axis, m is the magnifying power when the instrument is 
adjusted for an eye which sees clearly with the incident light 
parallel, and if the eye-glass (focal length /) is moved till the 
instrument is in adjustment for an eye whose distance of distinct 
vision is d, show that the magnification is increased by mfjh, 

6. A stereoscope is constructed of two glass prisms (/tx=f) with 
their edges coincident, and placed so that the faces of each are 
equally inclined to the plane on which the two pictures are placed, 
and at a distance of 6 in. The eyes of an observer are %\ in. apart ; 
find their distance from the prism when the axes of the pencils from 
the middle points of the two pictures have minimum deviation and 
cross at the point half-way between them, the points being 4 in. 
apart. Show that the angles of the prisms must be nearly tan"^ j. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
Optical Instruments. 

127. We have already treated the theory of vision 
through a siDgle lens and its application to spectacles 
and reading-glasses. The next optical instrument in the 
order of simplicity is the simple microscope. 

We have seen that when an object is placed at the 
focus of a convex lens, the rays of the several pencils 
will emerge parallel to each other, and therefore each 
pencil will be brought to a focus on the retina without 
effort; and in this position the angle under which it will 
appear to the eye is the angle it would subtend at a 
distance equal to the focal length of the lens. Conse- 
quently the image will be distinct and magnified. A lens 
of high power thus used is called a simple microscope. 

If )3 denote the linear dimensions of the object, the 
tangent of the visual angle will be ^//, while the tangent 
of the angle under which it would be seen by the naked 
eye at the least distance of distinct vision is /8/\; the 
measure of the magnifying power is therefore X//. Single 
lenses answer very well so long as the focal length is not 
smaller than one inch; but when higher powers are 
required, combinations of more than one lens are prefer- 
able. 

128. A form of simple magnifier, which possesses 
certain advantages over a double convex lens, is that 
commonly known as a "Coddington lens." The lens is 
spherical, but the rays are made to pass nearly through 
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the centre of the lens. The first idea of it is due to 
WoUaston, who proposed to unite two hemispherical lenses 
by their plane sides, with a stop interposed, the central 
aperture of which should be equal to one-fifth of the 
focal length. Brewster showed that the same end might 
be attained more satisfactorily by grinding a deep groove 
round the equatorial part of a spherical lens, and filling it 
with something opaque. The great advantage of this lens 
is that the oblique pencils as well as the central pencils, 
pass normally into the lens, so that it is but little subject 
to defects of aberration. 

129. WoUaston was the first to use a combination of 
two lenses instead of a single lens ; this combination is still 
known as WollastorCs Doublet. It was suggested by an in- 
verted Huyghens' eye-piece, to be described presently. It 
•consists of two plano-convex lenses whose focal lengths are 
in the proportion of 1 : 3, the plane surfaces being turned 
towards the object, and the lens of shorter focal length being 
placed next the object. The distance between the lenses 
can be adjusted to suit different eyes, but is usually f of 
the shorter focal length. 

Kv, A WoUaston's doublet is composed of two convex lenses 
of focal lengths 1 and 3 inches, separated by a distance of two 
inches ; show that when the second lens is placed near the eye, the 
position of the object in order that it may be seen at a distance of 
10 inches, must be at a distance of ^ inch from the first lens, and 
that the magnifying power is 3|. 

130. The refracting telescopes and the compound 
microscope, in their simplest forms, consist of two lenses. 
The lens placed nearer to the object receives rays directly 
from the object and forms a real inverted image of the 
object; this lens is called the object-glass, or the objective. 
The inverted image is viewed by the eye through the 
other lens, which is called the eye-glass or eye-piece; this 
eye-glass alters the divergence of the small pencils which 
form the first image, so that they can be brought to a 
focus on the retina without effort, and increases the visual 
angle under which the image is seen. In general, an eye 
is accommodated for rays emerging parallel to each other; 

H. o. 10 
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the eye-glass is therefore placed so that the first image is 
in the principal focal plane of this lens. In microscopes, 
however, where the magnifying power is very important, 
the instrument is arranged so that the final image is at a 
distance of about 10 inches from the eye; this distance is 
conventional, but is chosen once for all, so that the magni- 
fying powers of different instruments may be compared 
under like circumstances. 

The Astronomical Telescope. 




131. The common Astronomical telescope, the con- 
struction of which was first explained by Kepler, consists^ 
primarily of two convex lenses fixed in a tube. In the 
figure, BAG is the lens which is turned towards the object, 
and it is therefore called the object-glass. This lens forms 
an inverted image pq, of the object, corresponding points 
of image and object lying on the same line through A^ 
the centre of the object-glass. Bq, Aq^ Gq are three rays 
diverging from any one point of the object which, after 
refraction by the object-glass, are made to meet in q, the 
corresponding point of the image. These rays after cross- 
ing at qy fall upon the convex lens 6ac, called the eye- 
gldsSy and after refraction they are in general made to- 
emerge parallel to each other. This will be effected by 
adjusting the position of the eye-glass, so that the image 
pq shall lie in its principal focal plane. When the telescope 
is directed towards distant objects, pq will also be in the 
priucipal focal plane of the object-glass, so that the- 
distance between the lenses must then be equal to the 
sum of their focal lengths. 

Let /, f be the focal lengths of the object-glass and 
eye-glass, respectively. Then the angle qAp is the angle 
which the object subtends at the centre of the object- 
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glass, and this will not differ sensibly from that subtended 
at the eye. By the naked eye, therefore, the object is 
seen under an angle whose taugent is —/S//, where /8 is 
the linear dimensions of the image. Also, the image pq 
will be seen through the lens at an angle whose tangent 
is fijf, wherever the eye be placed, supposing pq to be in 
the principal focus of the eye-glass. The magnifying 
power is therefore 

/ 

132. The field of view is defined by the axes of the 
extreme pencils which are transmitted by the eye-glass. 
It will therefore be the angle which the eye-glass subtends 
at the centre of the object-glass. Wherefore, if h' denote 
the semi-aperture of the eye-glass, and half the field 
of view, 

In order to take in the whole extent of this field the 
eye must be placed at the point in which the axes of 
the extreme pencils, diverging from the centre of the 
object-glass, meet the axis of the telescope on their final 
emergence. The place of the eye is therefore the focus 
conjugate to the centre of the object-glass as seen through 
the eye-glass. If x be the distance of this point outside 
the eye-glass, 

1 1 _1 

f 

so that ^ = 7 (/+/')• 

In the construction of the instrument the tube is 
prolonged to the required distance and is there furnished 
with an eye-stop, and in looking through the instrument 
the eye is placed close to the end of the tube. 

133. The field of view as defined by the axes of the 
extreme pencils is not the entire extent of the visible 
field, as determined by any rays whatever transmitted 

10—2 
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through both the lenses. For if we join the extrenaities 
and the centre of the object-glass to one extreme point of 
the eye-glass, and let the joining lines meet the common 
focal line in rqs, all the rays from the object-glass which 



fall within ps strike the eye-glass ; but only half the rays 
which meet at q are transmitted by the eye-glass, while 
only one ray of those meeting in r will meet the eye- 
glass. Thus all the field within As is seen by full pencils, 
while that between the lines As and Aq is seen by parts 
of pencils, the part exceeding half the pencil in each case ; 
and the part of the field between Aq and Ar is seen by 
parts of pencils, the parts being less than half the pencil 
in each case. Let 0', 0" be the values of half the bright 
field, and half the total visible field, respectively. Let 
the line mnb be drawn through the extremity of the eye- 
glass parallel to the axis of the telescope; then by similar 
triangles. Cm : mb = 8n : nh. If we denote ps by y, and 
the semi-apertures of the lenses by 6, h\ respectively, this 
relation becomes 

/+/ / ' 
which gives y = "^ — ~- • 

But y =/©'; wherefore 

To find the value of 0", we have only to change the 
sign of 6; and therefore 

f{f+fr 
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If yjh ^f'\f^ that is, if the apertures of the lenses are 
proportional to their focal lengths, 0' vanishes; in this case 
the brightness of the field decreases from the centre to 
the circumference. If h'\h be less than /'//, the value of 
%' becomes negative, and no part will be illuminated by 
full pencils. 

The field as determined by the axes of extreme pencils 
is limited by the line Aq^ and therefore by elementary 
geometry, or by the values previously obtained. 

The field is limited practically to the bright field %\ 
by means of a circular stop, which is placed at the prin- 
cipal focus of the object-glass, whose radius is 

This will exclude the images of all points formed by 
partial pencils. 

In an Astronomical telescope there is usually fixed a 
network of fine wires, vertical and horizontal, the plane of 
the wires being the focal plane of the object-glass. The 
image of the object given by the object-glass will then 
lie in the plane of the wires, and the image and the wires 
are viewed together through the eye-lens. By the aid of 
these wires the position of the image of any point can be 
accurately measured. 

Oalileo*8 Telescope. 




134. This telescope, called after its inventor, Galileo, 
was the first whose construction was explained on theo- 
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retical principles. It differs from the astronomical tele- 
scope chiefly in the form of its eye-glass, which is a double 
concave lens, and is placed between the object-glass and 
its principal focus. A pencil of light diverging from the 
object is brought to a focus by the object-glass; but before 
the rays reach this focus, some part of the pencil is caught 
by the eye-glass. In the annexed figure, BAG is the 
object-glass, bac the eye-glass, and pq is an inverted image 
of the object formed by the object-glass, corresponding 
points of the image and object lying on the same line 
through A, the centre of this lens. Bq, Aq, Dq, are three 
rays diverging from any point of the object, and after 
refraction they are made to converge to the point q, the 
corresponding point of the image. These rays fall upon 
the eye-glass, and after refraction they are, in general, 
made to emerge parallel to each other. This will be 
effected when the eye-glass is so adjusted that the image 
pq is in its principal focal plane. When directed towards 
distant objects, pq is also in the principal focal plane 
of the object-glass, so that the distance between the 
lenses is then equal to the difference between their focal 
lengths. 

Let ^ be the linear magnitude of the image jpy, and 
/,/' the focal lengths of the object-glass and the eye- 
glass, respectively. Then the angle under which the 
object is seen by an eye placed at A is equal to the 
angle qApy and this will not differ sensibly from the 
angle under which it will be seen by the eye in its 
proper position. The tangent of this angle is — ^/f. Also 
the image pq will be seen through the lens under an 
angle whose tangent is — /3/f\ The magnifying power is 
therefore 

/ 

Thus the magnifying power is the same as in an astro- 
nomical telescope, the focal lengths of whose lenses are 
the same as in this instrument. The latter has the ad- 
vantage of being shorter; for the distance between the 
lenses in this adjustment is equal to the difference between 
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their focal lengths, whereas in the former it is equal to 
their sum. 

A more important advantage which this instrument 
possesses is that through it objects are seen erect and not 
inverted, as in the astronomical telescope. This is readily 
seen by following the course of the axes of extreme pencils 
as they diverge from the centre of the object-glass. When 
they meet the eye-glass they are made to diverge still 
more by it; and therefore the pencil flowing from the 
uppermost part of the object will proceed to the lower 
part of the retina, and vice versa; and therefore the object 
is seen in the same position as by the naked eye. On 
this account the instrument is convenient for viewing 
terrestrial objects. The ordinary opera-glass consists of 
a pair of Galileo's telescopes placed with their axes parallel, 
and arranged so that the distance between the lenses can 
be altered so as to adapt the telescopes for seeing objects 
at different distances. 

135. The field of view in this instrument is very 
limited. For the axes of the pencils flowing from the 
several parts of the object, diverging from the centre of 
the object-glass, will diverge still more after refraction by 
the concave eye-glass, and therefore, for the most part, 
they will fall outside the pupil of the eye and be lost. 
In order that the eye may receive as many as possible of 
these axes, it must be placed as near as possible to the 
point from which the axes diverge. This point, which is 
the eye-point, lies within the instrument, and therefore 
the eye cannot be placed at it, but will be placed close to 
the eye-glass. The effective aperture of the eye-glass is 
therefore reduced to that of the pupil, and it is useless 
to make the eye-glass of much greater aperture than the 
pupil. 

The aperture of the pupil being small compared with 
that of the object-glass, few, if any, whole pencils after 
refraction by the object-glass will fall within the pupil. 
The object-glass cannot therefore be regarded as the com- 
mon base of those incident pencils which ultimately go 
to form the image. But if the image of the pupil formed 
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by the instrument be determined, all the pencils which 
ultimately enter the pupil will initially pass within this 
image; this image may therefore be called the entrance- 
pupil, and the axes of all the pencils originally pass 
through the centre of this entrance-pupil. The field of 
view is therefore bounded by the cone of rays proceeding 
from the centre of the entrance-pupil and filling the object- 
glass. 

If the distance of the entrance-pupil from the object- 
glass be a?, then regarding the pupil of the eye as co- 
incident in position with the eye-glass, we have 



and therefore, 



i_ r 



Thus if be the field of view as determined by the axes 
of the extreme pencils, and 6 the semi-diameter of the 
object-glass, 

ft_ f'b 

But this is not th^ total visible field as seen by any 
rays whatever; this may be found as before. Those pencils 
which completely fill the pupil are regarded as whole 
pencils, and those which do not fill it as partial pencils, 
and the field of view is limited by the object-glass. 




We shall suppose that the semi-apertures of the lenses 
are J, V; the latter being equal to the semi-aperture of 
the pupil. Let the extremity of the object-glass be joined 
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in succession to the extremities and centre of the eye- 
glass, and. let the joining lines meet the line pq in r, q, s 
respectively. Then pencils converging to any point within 
^ will fill the eye-lens; the pencils converging to points 
in rq will more than half-fill the lens, while pencils con- 
verging to points in qs will not half-fill the eye-glass. 
Hence if & be half the bright field, and 0" half the whole 
visible field. 

It may be shown by similar triangles just aa in the 
case of the Astronomical telescope that 

f'h -fb' 

so that ^''J^y 

The value of 0'' is obtained by changing the sign of 
b\ and therefore 

"/(/-/')■ 

We notice as before that 

0' + 0'' = 20. 

In this telescope the principal focus of the object-glass 
is virtual, and therefore neither a stop, nor a network of 
fine wires for measuring, can be used. 

Ex, To find the magnifying power and the field of view in 
Galileo's telescope, when it is arranged for seeing distant objects, 
the final image being at a distance X &om the eye. 

The distance of the eve-lens from the principal focus of the 
object-glass will no longer be /'. Let the distance of the principal 
focus in front of the eye-lens be denoted by Uy and let v be the 
distance of the final image beyond the eye-lens, then 



Also - + -=->/> 



v= -X. 
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thus M= - ^,. 

Let a be the angle subtended by the object at the centre of the 
object-glass, and x the linear magnitude of the first image. Then 

tana=^ . 
Also if /3 be the angle of vision, then 

tani3=-J, 
where a/ is the magnitude of the final image. 



X 



X X 



But , 

07 U 



hence wi=- \/y . 

A/ 

X/' 
In working out the field of view we have only to substitute ^ ^, 

instead of /' in the formulae previously obtained. 

Thus the field of view as determined by axes of principal pencils 

\hf 

fiHf-f')-ffr 

Object-glasses. 

136. We shall next apply the preceding theoretical 
considerations to the construction of good object-glasses. 

One advantage of a telescope over the naked eye, in 
viewing a distant object, is the quantity of light which 
the instrument admits. The eye admits a small cone of 
rays issuing from each point of the object, just sufficient 
to fill the pupil; whereas a telescope admits a cone large 
enough to fill the whole object-glass. Thus a telescope 
enables us to see stars which are too faint to be perceived 
by the naked eye. The larger the aperture of the object- 
glass, the more light will be admitted. The first requisite 
of an object-glass is therefore a wide aperture. 

We have seen that the brightness of an image is equal 
to that of the object; so that when the light from the 
image completely fills the pupil, just as light from the 
object does, they will appear of equal brightness. But 
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when the magnifying power of the instrument is large, 
the emergent pencil never fills the pupil. When the 
telescope is directed towards a bright surface the emergent 
pencil fills the eye-ring. Let r be the radius of the eye- 
ring, and p the radius of the pupil; then, as has been 
remarked, r is usually smaller than p^ and the apparent 
brightness will be less than the brightness of the object 
in the proportion of the areas of the eye-ring to that of 
the pupil. The brightness is therefore given by the 
equation 



-.(p- 



But if m be the magnifying power, m = i/r, where h is 
the semi-aperture of the object-glass. Hence 

\mp) 

Thus the brightness depends on the magnifying power 
and on the aperture of the object-glass ; and if the magni- 
fying power be large, the aperture of the object-glass must 
be large too, otherwise the brightness of the image will 
be impaired. 

Ex. In making with an astronomical telescope an observation 
for which it is essential that the brightness of the image on the 
retina should be at least a hundredth part of that of the object, 
show that if the diameter of the object-glass be 25 inches and that 
of the pupil J inch, the greatest magnifying power that can be used 
is 1000. What is the highest magnifying power that can be used 
without any diminution of brightness? 

In Galileo's telescope the eye is placed close to the 
eye-lens, and the pupil is filled when points are seen by 
full pencils, and therefore the brightness of the image is 
very nearly equal to that of the object, and it does not 
depend on the aperture of the object-glass. But in this 
instrument the field of view depends on the aperture of 
the object-glass. This aperture, however, cannot be made 
very large, because the refi-action through the lens is 
excentrical, and if the aperture be large, the extreme 
pencils will be refracted at such a distance from the axis 
as to make the chromatic aberration considerable. 
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137. Object-glasses are usually made of two lenses, 
a convex lens of crown glass being combined with a 
concave lens of flint glass. The pencils of light are 
incident centrically on the first lens, and if there were 
an interval between the lenses, the incidence on the second 
lens would be excentrical; this would be disadvantageous, 
and the two lenses are placed close together. 

We have therefore four quantities at our disposal, 
namely, the radii of curvature of the four surfaces of the 
two lenses. 

The focal lengths of the two lenses are immediately 
determined by two essential conditions. These are, that 
the combination must Jbave a given focal length, and must 
be achromatic. Let /, f be the focal lengths of the lenses, 
and F the focal length of the combination. Then 

1-1 1 

Also the condition for achromatism is 

These two equations determine / and /', so that no 
other condition can be satisfied which involves relations 
between the focal lengths. , 

The radii of curvature of the surfaces are chosen so as 
to eliminate as many as possible of the defects due to 
aberration. 



Eye-pieces. 

138. In the Astronomical telescope instead of a single 
eye-glass it is usual to use a combination of two lenses 
separated by an interval. The introduction of a third 
lens between the object-glass and the eye-glass will increase 
the field of view of the instrument. For this reason it is 
usually called the field-glass. 

The incidence of the pencils on the field-glass is not 
centrical, so that no advantage is gained by placing it 
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close to the eye-glass. The two lenses of an eye-piece are 
therefore separated by an interval. 

We have therefore five quantities at our disposal, 
namely, the four radii of curvature of the four surfaces 
of the lenses, and the distance between the lenses. 

If /, /' be the focal lengths of the two lenses, a the 
distance between them, the focal length of the equivalent 
lens will be given by the equation 

11 l_a^ 
P f'^f ff" 

The focal length F of the combination will be a given 
quantity, so this is to be considered as one relation between 
the constants. 

By far the most important defect of the image given 
by a single lens is that due to chromatic aberration. For 
a combination of two lenses separated by an interval, it 
is not possible to remove entirely the defects of this 
chromatic aberration. The defects of the image are two- 
fold, the coloured images are not in the same plane per- 
pendicular to the axis of the telescope, and they are not 
of the same magnitude. Either of these defects can be 
removed, but not both ; and the first defect is of the less 
consequence and is therefore neglected. It is best to 
make the lenses of the same kind of glass, for then if the 
combination be achromatic as regards two colours, it will 
be perfectly achromatic, because there will be no ir- 
rationality of dispersion. 

It has been shown in § 100 that the condition for this 
imperfect achromatism for two lenses of the same kind of 
glass is 

This is a second relation between the constants. 

139. The errors of spherical aberration are very com- 
plicated in eye-pieces. Without entering into details 
connected with these defects, it will be understood that 
the errors will, in general, be reduced by diminishing the 
aberrations of extreme pencils, and that if the forms of 
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the lenses be given, this effect will be produced by in- 
creasing their number and dividing the refraction. The 
resulting aberration, other things being equal, will be least 
when the whole bending of the ray is equally divided 
among the lenses. 

The condition for equal refraction is easily obtained. 
We shall confine our attention to two lenses. Let a ray, 
originally parallel to the axis, meet the two lenses at 
distances y, y from the axis. Then the deviations pro- 
duced by the lenses are yjfy and y'\f\ so that we must 
have y//'= yflf- But if ^ be the inclination to the axis of 
the ray between the lenses 

'i/^y—ady and ^ = ^; 
therefore y' = y(l — ^|; 

this gives f^f\^-jj . 

or finally, ' ^ =" / ""/'• 

This condition, expressed in words, is that the interval 
between the lenses must be equal to the difference of their 
focal lengths. This is the principle on which Huyghens' 
eye-piece was constructed. 

The preceding conditions only relate to the focal lengths 
and positions of the lenses, and are independent of their 
particular forms. The lenses employed are almost in- 
variably plano-convex or equi-convex lenses. 

140. If we combine the condition of achromatism 
with the condition for equal refraction at the two lenses, 
we get the two equations 

From these equations we deduce 

/= 3/', a = 2/'. 

The eye-piece will therefore consist of two lenses, the 
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field-glass having a focal length equal to three times that 
of the eye-glass, and the distance between them equal to 
twice the focal length of the eye-glass. This is the con- 
struction of Huyghens* eye-piece, invented by him to 
diminish the eflfects of aberration, by making the devia- 
tions of the rays at the two lenses equal. It was afterwards 
pointed out by Boscovich, that it also possessed the ad- 
vantage of being achromatic. 




The eye-piece is usually made with plano-convex lenses, 
the plane faces being next the eye. Rays proceeding from 
the object-glass would meet in q, qp being in the principal 
focal plane of the object-glass; the rays are caught by the 
field-glass before reaching q, and are brought to a focus 
at q\ which is in the focus of the eye-glass, so that the 
rays will emerge parallel to each other. Let -4, B be the 
centres of the lenses, AF the focal length of the lens A; 
then since AF=Sf\ AB = 2f\ the point F is also the 
principal focus of the lens B, Since q'p' is in the focus 
of the lens B, Bp'==^AB, Also, since p, p' are conjugate 
foci with respect to the lens -4, 



Ap' Ap 3/' ' 

and Ap' =^f'\ therefore J.|) = f/'= \AB, Thus p is the 
middle point of AF, 

Thus the field-glass must be placed between the object- 
glass and its principal focus, at a distance equal to half its 
own focal length from the latter. 

This eye-piece cannot be used in telescopes where 
measurements by means of spider-lines or fine wires are 
to be made. For the principal focus of the object-glass 
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is virtual. The wires could not be placed at the image 
qpy because there will be distortions in the image of the 
wires due to the eye-glass, while the image of the object 
will be distorted by excentrical refraction through both 
the field-glass and the eye-glass; so that the wires and 
the image will appear distorted in different degrees, and 
therefore the position of a point in the field would be 
estimated incorrectly by referring it to the wires. In all 
telescopes graduated by wires, for measurement, the field- 
glass must be beyond the principal focus of the object- 
glass; then the image and the wires if distorted at all are 
distorted equally, and therefore no error will result in the 
measurement. 

Ex. If Huyghens' eye-piece be arranged so that an eye placed 
close to the eye-lens may see an image at a distance X, show that 
the eye-piece must be placed so that the principal focus of the object- 
glass may lie between the lenses of the eye-piece at a distance from 
the field-glass equal to 3/'(2/'+X)/(/'H-2X). 

141. In the common astronomical eye-piece, known 
as Ramsden s eye-piece, the two lenses are of equal focal 
length, and therefore the condition of achromatism requires 
that the distance between them should be equal to the 
focal length of either. But in this arrangement, the field - 
glass being exactly in the focus of the eye-glass, any dust 
which might happen to lie on it or any flaw in the glass 
would be magnified by the eye-glass and confuse the 
vision. The distance between the lenses is therefore 
made a little less than the focal length of either; and 
thus, though the eye-piece is not achromatic, the departure 




from perfect achromatism will not be great. The lenses 
are usually plano-convex lenses with their curved surfaces 
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turned towards each other, and the interval between them 
two-thirds of the focal length of either. 

Rays proceeding from the object-glass converge to a 
focus at q in the principal focal plane of the object-glass, 
and after crossing at q meet the field-glass. Their direc- 
tion is then altered, so that they diverge from the point 
q\ and this point is made to lie in the focal plane of the 
«ye-glass, so that after refraction at the latter, the rays 
emerge parallel to each other. Let A^ Bhe the centres 
of the two lenses, and let AF=f, the focal length of 
either, then AB = f /. Also since €[p is in the principal 
focus of the lens By Bp' =f, so that Ap' = ^f. Also p 
and p' are conjugate foci with respect to the lens A, and 
therefore 

1 l^^l 

Ap Ap'~ f' 

and Ap — J/, therefore Ap = \f. 

Thus the field-glass is placed beyond the focus of the 
object-glass at a distance from it equal to one-fourth of its 
own focal length. 

The radii of the lenses are arranged so as to remedy 
as many of the defects of aberration as possible, and the 
indistinctness arising from this cause in this eye-piece 
is much less than in any of the other ordinary con- 
structions. 

Ex. If a Ramsden's eye-piece be arranged so that an eye placed 
close to the eye-lens may see an image at a distance X, show that 
the principal focus of the object-glass must be at a distance 

/(X-2/)/(4X+/) 
in front of the field-glass, / being the focal length of either lens of 
the eye-piece. 

Hence show that if X be less than 2/, the eye-piece cannot be 
made use of for astronomical observations. 

142. There is another eye-piece in common use, 
known as the erecting eye-piece ; it is used for terrestrial 
objects. A terrestrial telescope diflFers from an astro- 
nomical telescope only in having an erecting eye-piece, 
instead of an ordinary eye-piece. 

H. o. 11 
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One form of erecting eye-piece is shown in the figure. 
A and B are two convex lenses of equal focal lengthy 




placed at any distance from each other, pq is the image- 
as formed by the object-glass. The lens A is adjusted 
so that pq lies in its principal focus ; then it is easy to 
see that the lens B will form an image p'^, of pq equal 
to it in magnitude but turned upside down, and the 
distance Bp' will also be equal to the focal length. Be- 
sides these two lenses there is an ordinary Huyghens*^ 
eye-piece which must be adjusted to the image p'q\ just 
as in the astronomical telescope. The distances between 
the four lenses are fixed ; they are usually fitted into one 
tube, and adiustments for different distances are effected 
by pushing in or drawing out this eye-tube. 

This eye-piece will not be achromatic, because the 
focal lengths of the two first lenses will not be the same 
for all colours. 



143. The position of a compound eye-piece when 
arranged for distinct vision, and the magnifying power of 
the instrument, may be found by considering the images- 
formed as the rays pass through the instrument. 

We shall suppose the object to be very distant, and 
that the instrument is arranged so that the rays of the 
emergent pencils are parallel to each other, and therefore 
the first image will be in the principal focus of the object- 
glass, and the last image will be in the principal focua 
of the eye-lens. Let x, a/ be the distances of these images- 
in front of, and behind, the field-lens, respectively, and 
let ^, ^8' be the linear magnitudes of these images, and 
a, CL the initial and final inclinations of the axis of the 
extreme pencil. Then, \i f, f^ f be the focal lengths. 
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of the three lenses, and a, a! the intervals between them, 

a =x +/ ' 

and — I — = — 

x^af f" 

The relation between the intervals a, a' is therefore 

1 _1 I_ 

If we clear of fractions and add /'* to each side of 
this equation, it takes the form 

To find the inclinations of the initial and final pencils, 
the equations are 

7' 



and also 



x~ x' ' 



and therefore the magnifying power is 

a' ^ f 

or «* = - ^/ . 

X f" 

But ^-^ i_ a-/'-r 

and therefore 



m 



" -^i/V //'}• 



This formula might have been found directly by sub- 
stituting for the two lenses of the eye-piece the equivalent 

11—2 
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lens, and then using the result already obtained for the 
magnifying power of the astronomical telescope consisting 
of two lenses. 

In exactly the same way it may be shown that 

^ ^ \f f ffV 

If we multiply these equations together we get the re- 
lation between the intervals, already mentioned. 

The object will be inverted, as in the ordinary astrono- 
mical telescope, unless a be greater than f+f; that is, 
unless the distance between the first two lenses be greater 
than the sum of their focal lengths. 

If the focal lengths of the lenses be given, and also 
the magnifying power, the intervals between the lenses 
are determined ; for, from the preceding values of m, we 
get 

144. The field of view is determined in the same 
way as in the ordinary astronomical telescope, supposing 
it to be governed by the first two lenses. The aperture 
of the third lens will then be chosen so as to allow of all 
the rays to pass through. Thus let be the field as deter- 
mined by the axes of the extreme pencils, and let the 
semi-apertures of the field-lens and eye-lens be, respec- 
tively, b\ V'l then 

a 

Also if a be the inclination of the axis of the pencil 
after refiraction at the field-lens, a' — will be the devia- 
tion produced by that lens, and therefore 
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Also 6" = 5' + aV; 

therefore 6'' = 6' + a'0 - ^ 

which determines the aperture of the eye-lens. 

The aperture of the eye-lens corresponding to the 
greatest visible field and the bright field may be found 
in the same way. 

In Galileo's telescope, the incidence on the eye-lens is 
centrical; the eye-lens used is therefore always a single 
concave lens, or an achromatised pair of lenses in contact. 

Ex. Let 0,AjB,C,l) denote the lenses of an astronomical tele- 
scope with an erecting eye-piece, taken order beginning with the 
object-glass. The focal lengths are respectively 36, 1^, 2^, 2, 
1^ inches, and the distances OA, AB, BC, 37i, 2j^, 3 inches re- 
spectively. Find the position of the eye-lens when the instrument 
is adapted for an eye whose distance of distinct vision is 8 inches, 
and show that the magnifying power is then 40f 

If u, V be the distances of the object and image, respectively, in 
front of and behind a convex lens of focal length/, we have 

1+1=1 

As object consider the image formed in the principal focus of the 
object-glass; then using similar notation for all the subsequent 
lenses, with dashed letters, we find 

and therefore — j.|=^, 

which gives v^ -^, 

Hence «*'=|-v=10. 

Taking the next lens, we get 

therefore ^=^#j 

and 2^"=3-t/=-i. 
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Similarly, considering the next lens in order 

And therefore 1/'=^. 

If a denote the interval between the lenses C, D^ we have 



The conditions of the question require that t/" = - 8. 

Thus -4+a~-^=S; 

and a= 



To find the magnifying power, let the ma^itudes of the images 
in succession be ^, a/y af\ a/", a^^. Then if a be the angle subtended 
by the object at the centre of the object-glass 



X 

a=; 



36* 
Also the angle of vision is 

^""8"- 



But by similar triangles 



of' ~ v!' ^' 



of" v; 

Hence by multiplication 

X 

The magnifying power is 



= -w. 



a 2a; 



that is m=40f 
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Reflecting Telescopes. 

145. If instead of a convex object-glass, a concave 
mirror be used to receive the rays proceeding from an 
object, an image of the object will be formed by the mirror, 
which, if the aperture be sufficiently large, may be viewed 
directly by means of an eye-piece placed in a suitable 
position, as in the case of the telescopes previously de- 
scribed. Such is the principle of Sir W. Herschers tele- 
scope, which is the simplest of the reflecting telescopes. 

In order that the head of the observer may intercept 
as little light as possible, the axis of the mirror is slightly 
inclined to the axis of the tube in which it is fixed, and 
thus the image is thrown near the edge of the tube, where 
it is viewed through an eye-lens, or eye-piece, the observer 
having his back to the object and looking down into the 
tube. The obliquity of the incident pencil to the axis of 
the mirror will produce a slight distortion of the image, 
but the errors due to this cause are scarcely appreciable 
in the very large instruments to which this construction 
is alone applicable. 

We shall suppose that the object is very distant, so 
that the image formed by the mirror will be in the prin- 
cipal focus of the mirror; and also that the instrument 
is to be adapted to the use of eyes with normal sight, so 
that the emergent rays must be parallel, and therefore 
the eye-lens must be placed in such a position that the 
first image may lie in its principal focal plane. 

Now the angle which the object will subtend at the 
centre of the mirror, and therefore at the eye, will be 
oqual to —^/F, where fi is the linear magnitude of the 
image, and ^ the focal length of the mirror. And the 
angle under which the image will be seen by the eye 
will be ^/f,f being the focal length of the eye-lens. The 
magnifying power is represented by the ratio of the latter 
to the former, and therefore 

F 
" = -/• 
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This instiiiment therefore gives an inverted image. 



01 




The arrangement of the mirror and eyeJens is shown 
in the figure. BAG is the large spherical reflector, AO 
being its axis, and its centre ; -dlP is the axis of the 
tube and Aa the axis of the eye-lens, and these two lines 
are equally inclined to ^40, the axis of the mirror. Bq, 
Aq, Cq, are three rays which are brought to a focus at q 
by the large reflector ; the rays afterwards meet the eye- 
lens and finally emerge parallel to each other. The focus 
q and the corresponding point of the object lie in the same 
line through 0, the centre of the reflector. 

146. The field of view in this telescope as determined 
by the axes of the extreme pencils is obtained by joining 
the extreme edges of the eye-lens to the centre of the 
large speculum. The distance between the lens and the 
centre is F—f, nearly ; for A0 = 2F, and Ap = F and the 
inclination of Ap to AO is very small. If therefore a 
denote the semi-aperture of the eye-lens, and © half the 
field of view, 



© = 



a 



F-f 



The focal length of the eye-piece in these instruments 
is very small in comparison with that of the mirror so 
that the field of view is very nearly equal to the angle sub- 
tended by the eye-lens at the vertex of the large reflector. 

The entire visible field is formed by joining the cor- 
responding edges of the eye-lens and the reflector; the 
intercepted portion of the perpendicular erected at their 
common focus will be the linear magnitude which is 
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illuminated by any ray whatever proceeding from the 
object, and the angle subtended by this perpendicular at 
the centre of the reflector will be the field of view. The 
determination is exactly the same as in the astronomical 
telescope, and we may adopt the result previously obtained, 
namely, 

where A denotes the semi-aperture of the object-mirror 
and 0' half the extreme field. If we neglect / in com- 
parison with F, and substitute m for F/fy this becomes 

which, in instruments of large magnifying power, does not 
differ widely from the results previously obtained for the 
mean field. 

Herschel's great telescope was constructed Jn 1789 ; it 
was 40 feet in length, and the great reflector was 50 inches 
in diameter. The quantity of light obtained by this in- 
strument was so great as to enable its inventor to use eye- 
pieces of far shorter focal length than any previously used. 
Lord Boss's telescope has a speculum of 53 feet focal 
length and 6 feet diameter. 



Newton's Telescope, 

147. The principle of the front view, as previously 
described can only be used in instruments in which the 
aperture is very considerable, and to instruments of 
moderate aperture it is wholly inapplicable. In the 
telescope invented and constructed by Newton the rays 
reflected by the object-reflector are received on a small 
plane mirror placed between the object-mirrror and its 
principal focus. The plane of the mirror is inclined to 
the axis of the telescope at an angle of 45^, and the rays 
which tend to form an image in the principsd focus of the 
object-reflector are reflected laterally and form an image 
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near the side of the tube, equal and similar to the former, 
and similarly placed with regard to the plane mirror. This 
image, whose plane is parallel to the axis of the tube, is 
viewed through an eye-piece placed at the side of the in- 
strument. Instead of a plane mirror, Newton used a rect- 
angular isosceles prism of glass, through the sides of which 
the rays enter and emerge perpendicularly, being reflected 
totally at the hypotenuse. The reflexion at the hypotenuse 
being total, there is a much smaller loss of light in the 
reflexion than in the reflexion at a metal speculum. 




The arrangement of the mirrors and the eye-lens is 
shown in the figure. BAG is the object-mirror, BA'C 
the plane mirror, and ho/o the eye-lens. Rays JBQ, ^Q, OQ 
are reflected by the large mirror to a focus Q, where P(^ 
is the principal focal plane of the reflector. But before 
they reach Q they are reflected by the small plane mirror 
and meet in q ; after crossing at g they strike the eye-lens 
and emerge parallel to each other. The point Q and the 
corresponding point of the object lie on a line through the 
centre of the large reflector ; also the image PQ and the 
second image qp are symmetrically placed with regard to 
the mirror B'A!G\ and qp is equal in magnitude to QP, 

If Fy f be the focal lengths of the object-mirror and 
the . eye-lens, and e, e denote their distances from the 
centre of the plane mirror, then in the figure, 

A'P=^F-e\ 
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since the first image is in the principal focal plane of the 
large mirror, and the last in that of the eye-lens. Hence, 
since A'P = Ap, we get 

This is the condition of distinct vision with parallel rays. 

The magnifying power may be found just as in the 
case of HerschePs telescope ; the value of it is, as before, 

F 

"=/• 

148. The small mirror must be large enough to 
receive the whole of the principal pencil, or the cone of 
rays meeting in the principal focus of the object-mirror, 
but it must not be made larger than necessary, or other- 
wise the brightness of the central part of the field will 
be impaired. The mirror will therefore be a section of 
the full cone of rays converging from the object-mirror 
to its principal focus, made by a plane at an angle of 
46® to the axis; it will therefore be in the form of an 
ellipse. 

Let the semi-vertical angle of the cone be 0, then 



tan^ = 



F' 



where A denotes the semi-aperture of the reflector. 




Suppose a section of the cone by a plane through the 
axis perpendicular to the plane mirror to be represented 
in the figure, ifiV being the section of the plane mirror; 
then MIf will be the major axis of the ellipse. Denote 
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the two portions of MN, as divided in the centre A\ by x 
and x\ Then if A'P be denoted by d, 

_ dsing _ dV2tang ^ ^dV2 
^ "sin (45*- (?) "" 1 - tan ^ i^- ^ ' 

,_ dsing _ dV2tang ^ ^dv^2 

^"8in(45" + ^)" l+tan^ "i^ + ^' 

and therefore if a, 6 denote the semi-axes of the ellipse, 

,. AFd V2 

Let y denote the breadth of the section perpendicular 
to that represented in the figure, at A' \ then by pro- 
perties of the ellipse, 

a XX 

But y is the radius of the circular section of the cone 
through the point -4, so that y = Ad/F; and therefore 

a' 2F» • 

If we give a its value, the corresponding value of b be- 
comes 

, Ad 

The aperture of the object-mirror will be small com- 
pared with its focal length, and therefore A^ may be neg- 
iected in comparison 4h F*. The approximate valuis 
of a and 6 will therefore be 

o = 



6 = 



F 
Ad 



F ' 
which are in the ratio of J2 to 1. 
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149. The extreme field of view in Newton's telescope 
is determined by joining the adjacent extremities of the 
eye-lens and the plane mirror. The intercepted portion 
of the perpendicular qp, raised at the principal focus of 
this lens, will give the whole extent of the image illu- 
minated by any rays whatever, proceeding from the ob- 
ject. The field of view will be the angle subtended at 
the centre of the object-mirror by the corresponding 
image PQ. Let y be the magnitude of this image, a the 
semi-aperture of the eye-lens, A^ the perpendicular dis- 
tance of the extremity R of the small mirror jfrom the 
line A* a. Then, by similar triangles, 

f d^A 

where d denotes the distance A'P, or A'p. Neglecting A' 
in comparison with d, in this result, we get 

ad + A'f 
y~ d+f ' 

and if be half the visible field, 

1 ad + A'f 
F d+f • 

From the preceding investigations, A' = Ad/Fy very 
nearly. If we substitute for A^ this value, and neglect/ 
in comparison with d, we get 

A 
m 

and ®~"f l^'"' — ],asin Herschel's telescope. 
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Oregorya Telescope, 

.150. The invention of the reflecting telescope is gene- 
rally ascribed to James Gregory, who described the instru- 
ment now called by his name, in his Optica promota, 
published in the year 1663. 

Gregory's telescope consists of two concave mirrors 
placed along the same axis with their concavities facing 
each other, and at an interval a little greater than the 
sum of their focal lengths. In the vertex of the larger, 
or object-mirror, is a circular aperture, to which is at- 
tached the tube containing the eye-lens. When the axis 
is directed to a distant object an image is formed at the 
principal focus of the object-mirror. The rays diverging 
from this image are incident upon the smaller mirror, and 
by reflexion a second image is formed near the vertex of 
the large mirror, and this image is viewed through the 
eye-lens, placed at a distance from it equal to its own 
focal length. 




The arrangement of the mirrors and the lens is shown 
in the figure, in which AB is the object- mirror, A'R the 
smaller mirror, and ab the eye-glass. Rays proceeding 
from a point of the object are reflected at the large mirror 
and are brought to a focus in Q, where PQ is in the 
principal focal plane ; also Q and the corresponding point 
of the object lie on the same line through the centre 
of the large mirror. After passing Q, the rays diverge 
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and are incident on the small mirror, and are brought 
to a focus a.t q; as before, the points Q, q lie on the same 
line through the centre of the small mirror. The eye- 
lens is placed in such a position that qp is in its prin- 
cipal focal plane, and therefore the rays of the pencil after 
passing through the eye-lens emerge parallel to each 
other. 

In the original description of the instrument the large 
reflector was a paraboloid of revolution, and the smaller, 
a prolate spheroid whose foci are at P and jp, the positions 
of the two images. With reflectors formed of these sur- 
faces, there would be no aberration for rays in the centre 
of the field. It was for some time deemed hopeless to 
prepare mirrors having these forms, and the instrument 
was never constructed till after that of Newton. 

Gregory's telescope is generally preferred to Newton's. 
Its superiority seems to arise from the fact that the two 
specula may be matched and their irregularities of form 
made to counteract each other; whereas in Newton's 
telescope there is nothing to compensate any defect in the 
form of the object-mirror, and experience shows that such 
mirrors can seldom be made truly spherical. 

151. Let F, F and / be the focal lengths of the two 
mirrors and the eye-lens, respectively; e and e' the dis- 
tances of the object-mirror and the eye-lens from the 
smaller mirror, and a?, x' the distances of the two images 
from the same mirror. Then when the instrument i& 
arranged for distant objects so as to suit normal eyes, 

X =e - F 

X =e -f 

But CO, X are conjugate focal distances with respect to 
the smaller mirror, and therefore, 

x'^x' F' 
If we eliminate a?, x\ we get the equation 

111 



e^Fe'^f F" 
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This is the equation of condition for distinct vision in 
Gregory's telescope. The equation is similar to that pre- 
viously obtained for a refracting telescope with three lenses. 

The eye-glass is usually fixed in position and the ad- 
justment to distinct vision effected by moving the smaller 
mirror by a fine screw. 

Let /8, ff be the linear magnitudes of the first and 
second images. Then the angle subtended at the eye by 
the object is equal to —^/F, and the angle under which 
the last image is seen is equal to /S"//, The magnifying 
power of the instrument is therefore 

ff F 

But in § 38 it was shown that in reflexion at a spherical 
surface the relation between the linear magnitudes of an 
object and its image is expressed in the equation 



and therefore 



0^ 



Fa/ 



Also 



X F F ^' 



(1 1 e' 
and therefore ^ ~ "" "^ ]7"^ 1^ " 7f'( * 

Similarly it may be shown that 




[F F FF 
The values of e, e' as obtained from these equations are 

which determine the intervals between the mirrors and 
the lens when the focal lengths and the magnifying power 
are given. 
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The first form for m gives a simple approximate value 
of the magnifying power. For, since the first image is 
nearly at the principal focus of the smaller mirror, and 
the second nearly at the vertex of the greater, e—F'—f= F, 
very nearly, and therefore we get 

The second image being inverted with respect to the 
first, and the first with respect to the object, the image as 
seen through the telescope is erect. 

152. The smaller mirror must be of such dimensions 
as to receive the whole cone of rays converging from the 
large mirror to its principal focus; if it be greater than 
this, it will intercept more than is necessary of the incident 
pencil. The aperture of the smaller mirror is therefore 
determined by the equation 



^'=^4 = ^(J-0- 



The aperture in the vertex of the object-mirror must 
not exceed the aperture of the smaller mirror, for other- 
wise some of the incident light would fall directly upon 
the eye-lens; it is usual therefore to make the aperture 
equal to that of the small mirror, in order that the aperture 
of the eye-glass, and therefore the field of view, may be as 
large as possible. 

153. The extreme field of view in Gregory's telescope 
is found by joining the corresponding extremities of the 
small mirror and the eye-glass by the line B'b ; the inter- 
cepted portion of the image qp, will determine the field. 
If a be the semi-aperture of the eye-glass, and )8' half the 
linear magnitude of the second image thus determined, it 
will be seen that 

/ ~ ^' ' 
H. o. 12 
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and therefore ff = — -, — -f- 

X 

nearly, since / is small in comparison with of. It has 
already been seen that A' = AxjF, and therefore 

m 
where m is the magnifying power. 

Also, using the same value of m as before, 

where © denotes half the field of view ; and therefore 

mf\ mj 

The second term within the brackets is, in general, 
small compared with the first, and therefore the field of 
view is approximately 

_ a 

154. Another reflecting telescope was invented some 
years after Gregory's and Newton's telescopes by a French- 
man named Cassegrain, probably without any knowledge 
of what had been done in England. Cassegrain's telescope 
only differs from Gregory's in having its small mirror con- 
vex instead of concave, and placed between the large 
mirror and its principal focus. The arrangement of the 
mirrors and images is shown in the figure. 

The investigations to find the position of the mirrors 
and lenses so as to admit of distinct vision, and the 
magnifying power and the field of view in Gregory's tele- 
scope are all applicable to Cassegrain's ; we have only to 
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change the sign of Fy the focal length of the small mirror, 
throughout. 




The image will appear inverted, just as in the 
astronomical telescope. 

Ex. The focal lengths of the larger and smaller mirrors of a 
Gregorian telescope are 32 inches and 3 inches, and the distance 
between their principal foci J inch ; it is fitted with a Huyghenian 
eye-piece, the focal lengths of whose lenses are 3 and 1 inches, 
rrove that when the instrument is adjusted for normal vision the 
distance between the field-glass and the smaller mirror is 37^ inches, 
and that the magnifying power is 256. If the instrument be ad- 
justed for vision at a distance of 12 inches, by altering the position 
of the smaller mirror, prove that the distance through which the 
latter must be moved is '001 inch towards the large reflector. 

Let e, e' be the distances of the object-mirror and the field-lens, 
respectively, from the small mirror, and a?, x' the distances of the 
first two images from the same mirror. Then the second image 
must lie between the lenses of the eye-piece at a distance from the 
field-lens equal to f the distance between the lenses, in order that 
the rays may emerge from the eye-lens parallel to each other. Hence 

Also the distance between the principal foci of the mirrors is ^ inch, 
and therefore 

or a? =3 J. 

And since x, x' are conjugate focal distances, 



1 \_\^ 
x^ a/T' 



12—2 
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thatis, ^ + A = J> 

and therefore af^ZQ. 

Hence, finally ^ = 39 - f = 37^. 

Let /3, P^ ^' be the linear magnitudes of the first three ima^ges. 
Then the angle subtended by the object to the eye is - ^jF^ and 
that subtended by the final image is ^'/l- The magnifying power 
of the instnunent is therefore 



m= 


ff'F 




/3' 


a/ 
' x' 






=s. 




m= 


= *1^ 




s 


=§x39x^x 


32; 


m- 


=266. 





But we have 

and 

Hence 

that is, 

Next, let the instnmient be arranged for an eye seeing at a 
distance of 12 inches, the adjustment being made by altering the 
position of the small mirror. Since the position of the eye-piece is 
unchanged, the value oie' — e is unchangea, and therefore 

e'-e=2i. 
Also 6=^17+7^=07+32. 

Hence e'=x-\-Z^^. 

Let u, V represent the distances of the first and second images in 
front of and behind the field-lens, respectively, and u\ ^i/ similar 
quantities with reference to the eye-lens. Then we have 

v'=-12; 



and therefore 


«' A~^' 


or 


«'=H- 


Hence 


4,=2 -m'=1J. 


Also 


^H=i. 


and therefore 


M=-M=-l"68. 
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But af—ef-u 

=^+34J+l-68, 
or a/ =^+35*93. 

And since x^ a/ are conjugate focal distances, this gives / 

! + _[ 1 

This is a quadratic to find x, and if we solve it we find 

0?= 3*249, very nearly. 

But the value of ^ in the previous arrangement of the instrument 
was 3*25. 

Hence the small mirror must be moved through a distance *001 
inch nearer to the larger mirror. 



Tlie Compound Microscope, 

155. In its simplest form the compound microscope, 
like the astronomical telescope, consists of two lenses, 
an object-glass or objective, as it is usually called, and an 
eye-glass or eye-piece. The objective has a very short 
focal length, and the object is placed at a distance from 
it slightly greater than the focal length; the objective 
then forms a real inverted image of the object, which is 
viewed through the eye-piece. 

The objective is usually made up of a system of lenses, 
designed to diminish chromatic and spherical aberration. 
Very generally, there are three doublets, each consisting 
of a double-convex lens of crown-glass cemented to a 
plano-concave lens of flint, arranged to be achromatic 
for centrical pencils ; these doublets are placed with their 
plane faces towards the incident light, the lens of shortest 
focal length being next the object, and their apertures 
increasing from the first outwards. In this way the 
apertures can be chosen that a pencil filling the first lens 
will just fill the other lenses in succession, so that dia- 
phragms are unnecessary ; this is a great advantage, be- 
cause diaphragms will always introduce diffraction fringes 
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which interfere with the definition in the outer parts of 
the field. 



Magnifying power of the Microscope. 

156. To obtain a correct measure of the magnifying 
power of an instrument, we must compare the magnitudes 
of the retinal images, first when the eye is used in com- 
bination with the instrument, and secondly when the eye 
is used alone. But before this comparison can be definite, 
we must say where the object and the image formed by 
the lens system must be placed, in order that the retinal 
images formed may be fit for the determination of the 
magnifying power. To make this comparison correct, 
the eye, and the combination of the eye and the instru- 
ment, must be compared as much as possible under 
analogous circumstances; this may be realised by com- 
paring them while working as favourably as possible, 
that is, when they give the largest possible images on 
the retina. For the eye alone, the object must therefore 
be placed at the nearest point for distinct vision. But 
the smallest distance for distinct vision is very diflferent 
for diflferent persons; whereas the magnifying power 
ought to give an idea of the amplification of the in- 
strument for the eye in general. It has therefore been 
agreed to place the object at a distance conventionally 
fixed, a distance not too great for the retinal images to 
be near their greatest dimensions, and which is large 
enough for the great majority of eyes to remain accom- 
modated for it during a long time. The distance chosen 
is 10 inches, and is generally called the "distance of 
distinct vision." The phrase is not a happy one, for at 
every distance at which an eye can accommodate itself, 
it sees equally distinctly. The distance chosen for the 
position of the image formed by the lens system is the 
same; for then the retinal images will be proportional 
to the linear magnitudes of the object and image them- 
selves. 
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Let X, x' be the distances of the object and final image 
from the first and second principal points of the system, 
and /the principal focal length. Then 

X X f 

Let y8, ^ be the linear magnitudes of the object and 
image, then 

/3 ^ 



X x^ 



Also if the distance of the eye from the second prin- 
cipal point be ^, the angle under which the image will be 
seen is given by the equation 



X 



(-1) 



Now / is very small, and x' will be negative, and the 
eye will be not far from the principal point, so that l^jx 
may be neglected, and 

o 
tan = ^ , very nearly. 

Also supposing the image at the conventional image 
distance X, x = — X, and therefore 

When the object is viewed by the eye at the distance 
\, it is seen under an angle 0^, where 

tan 0^= — : 

and therefore the measure of the magnifying power 
will be 
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In general /is very small compared to X, and therefore 
the magnifying power is 

X 

Ea;. The lenses of a common astronomical telescope whose 
mu^ifying power is 16, and length from object-glass to eye-glass 
8^ mches, are arranged as a microscope to view an object placed 
^ inch from the object-glass ; if the distance of vision be taken 
to be 8 inches, show that the magnifying power will be 8. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. The object-glass of an astronomical telescope has a focal 
length of 50 inches, and the focal length of each lens of the 
Bamsden's eye-piece is 2 inches; show that when adjusted for 
normal vision the distance between the field-glass and the object- 
glass is 50*5 inches, and that the magnifying power is 100/3. 

Show that, in order to adjust the instrument for vision at & 
distance of 10 inches, the eye-piece must be pushed inwards through 
a distance ^ of an inch, and that then the magnifying power is in- 
creased to 35. 

2. The focal length of the object-glass of an astronomical tele- 
scope is 40 inches, and the focal lengths of four convex lenses 
forming an erecting eye-piece are, respectively, |, J, f , f inches,, 
reckoning backwards nom the object-glass. The mtervals between 
the first and second and between the second and third being one 
inch and half-an-inch, respectively, show that when the instrument 
is in adjustment for eyes which can see with parallel rays, the dis- 
tance of the eye-lens from the object-glass is 41^ inches, and the 
magnifying power of the instrument ^. 

3. The object-glass of an astronomical telescope has an aperture 
of 1 foot and a magnifying power of 240. Show that if the aperture 
of the pupil be k inch, thi Brightness of the image is to that of the 
object as 1 : 25. 

4. A Galileo's telescope, the focal lengths of whose lenses are 
6 inches and 1 inch has an objective aperture of 1 J inches ; find 
the field of view as determined by the axes of the extreme pencils. 
Show that if the instrument be directed towards a graduated rod 
distant 100 yards, the length of rod visible through the instrument 
is 10 yards. If the instrument be arranged for vision at a distance 
of 10 inches, show that the length of rod visible is increased to 
about 11*36 yards. 
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5. A Galileo's telescope is adjusted so that a pencil from an 
object 289 feet distant emerges as a pencil of parallel rays ; the focal 
length of the object-glass is one foot, and of the eye-glass one inch ; 
show that if the axis be directed towards the sun, and a piece of 
paper be held 23 inches from the eye-glass, an image of the sun will 
be formed on the paper. The sun's apparent diameter being 
cot~^ 120, show that the diameter of the image is ^ inch and that 
it is inverted. 

6. If the focal length of the larger mirror of Newton's telescope 
be 20 feet, and its diameter 2 feet, £iid what portion of the incident 
light is necessarily stopped by the smaller mirror. 

7. The focal lengths of the large and small mirrors of a Gregorian 
telescope are 18 and ^^ inches, respectively, and their distance from 
each other is 19 inches ; if the focal length of the eye-glass be ^ inch, 
show that the magnifying power is 684. 

8. Show that, if in Gregory's telescope the focal length of the 
small mirror and of the eye-piece be each 2 inches, and the distance 
between the foci of the large mirror and of the eye-piece be 32 inches, 
and the telescope be adjusted so that rays from a distant point 
emerge in a state of parallelism, then the alteration needed for a 
person who can see best at a distance of 26 inches will be a motion 
of the small mirror of approximately '0005 of an inch. 

9. A Wollaston's doublet is formed of two lenses of focal lengths 
/, and 3/j respectively, and is in adjustment for viewing a small flat 

uncovered object ; show that if a plate of glass whose thickness is 
//lO be laid on the object, the instrument may be readjusted without 
altering the position of the lower lens, by increasing the distance 
between the lenses by 2 (/*- 1)//(6/a- 1). 

10. In an astronomical telescope, in which the focal lengths of 
the object-glass and eye-glass are/,/' and their semi-diameters 6, b'j 
respectively, show tnat for a person who can see distinctly at a 
distance a, the diameter of the stop should be 

a(/b'-fb)+ff'b ' 

11. If the final image formed by the object-glass be at a distance 
from the eye-piece equal to the least distance of distinct vision, show 
that specks on the object-glass cannot be distinctly seen when the 
eye is close to the eye-piece, and find how far off the eye must be in 
order to see them distinctly. 

12. Find the radius of the stop in an astronomical telescope for 
an observer who sees objects clearly at a distance X ; show that the 
stop may be greater than for a person seeing distinctly with parallel 
rays by (b-\-o')f^/Xf, if the square ot flfhe neglected, / and /', 
hy %' being the focal lengths and the semi-apertiu:es of the two lenses, 
respectively. 
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13. In Huyghens* eye-piece the focal length of the field-lens is 
three times that of the eye-lens, and the distance between them in 
twice the focal length of the eye-lens; show that if the lenses be 
supposed thin, this combination, when focussed for normal vision, 
will also be in focus (except for aberration) if it be inverted, 

Erovided the eye-lens be brought back into the same position as 
efore. 

14. Show that if F he the focal length of the object-glass of 
an astronomical telescope fitted with a Ramsden's eye-piece whose 
equivalent focal length is /, and d the distance of distinct vision, the 
magnifving power of the telescope when viewing a very distant 
object IS equal to the ratio F(f+Zd) : Sdf, 

15. If F he the focal length of the object-glass of an astrono- 
mical telescope, which is fitted with a Eamsden's eye-piece whose 
field-glass is at a distance a from the object-glass, show that the mag- 
nifying power of the telescope is 



S(a-F)' 

16. Show that in an astronomical telescope fitted with a 
Eamsden's eye-piece, whatever the distance of distinct vision be, 
the eye must be placed in front of the eye-lens at a distance J/ 
from it, in order to catch all the rays that fall on the field-glass, 
and that then the magnifying power is equal to ^F/f, F being 
the focal length of the object-glass and / that of either lens of the 
eye-piece. 

Show that an observer whose distance of distinct vision is less 
than J/ cannot make use of the telescope for astronomical measure- 
ments. 

17. Show that the radius of the stop in an astronomical tele- 
scope fitted with a Ramsden's eye-piece, which will intercept all but 
complete pencils, will be the smaller of two expressions f r and 

(4/V-/ff)/(4^+/), 

where F and R are, respectively, the focal length and radius of the 
object-glass, and / and r similar quantities for either of the two equal 
lenses which compose the eye-piece. 

18. Show that, if the focussing of the compound microscope 
were made by adjusting the eye-piece instead of the tube as a whole, 
the amount of adjustment would be increased in the ratio {B/f- 1)* 
to 1, approximately, where D is the distance of the focal plane of the 
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eye-piece from the objective, and / is the numerical focal length of 
the objective. 

Show that if the outer surface of the objective, of radius of 
curvature r, be distant x from an object on which it is focussed 
in air, the magnification would be diminished 

{1 — (/A - 1) a?/r} ~i times, 

by dipping the face of the obiective in liquid of index ;*, in which 
the object has been immersed. 



CHAPTER IX. - 

Optical Instruments and Experiments. 

157. If light be admitted into a darkened room 
through an aperture fitted with a single convex lens 
or a combination of lenses, inverted images of external 
objects will be formed within the room at their proper 
distances from the lens ; and if the objects be at a con- 
siderable distance from the lens, compared with its focal 
length, the distances of their images will be very nearly 
the same and equal to that focal lengtli. If therefore 
a screen be placed perpendicularly to the axis of the 
lens, at a distance from it equal to the focal length, an 
inverted picture of the external scene will be formed on 
the screen. For the purposes of drawing, it is convenient 
that the image should be thrown into a horizontal position. 
This is effected by placing between the lens and its prin- 
cipal focus, a plane mirror inclined at an angle of 45® to 
the axis of the lens. 

This is the principle of the portable camera obscura. 
A box from which external light is excluded is substituted 
for the darkened chamber ; for the screen may be substi- 
tuted a sheet of sensitive paper, upon which the light acts 
chemically ; with this arrangement, an inverted picture of 
the external objects is printed upon the paper, and may 
be preserved in the form of a photograph. 

In the magic lantern and the solar microscope, a picture 
or an object is placed before a collective lens-system at a 
distance from it a little greater than the focal length of 
the system, and is then strongly illuminated by an artificial 
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light or the light of the sun thrown into the axis of the 
tube by a system of reflectors. A real inverted and 
magnified image is formed at a certain distance from the 
lens-system, and may be seen depicted on a screen in a 
darkened room. If the object and the screen be fixed, 
the adjustment may be effected by moving the lens-system 
backwards or forwards in a sliding tube by means of a 
screw. The adjustment will always be possible, provided 
the distance of the screen from the object be greater than 
four times the focal length of the lens-system. 

158. The camera Itudda, invented by Wollaston, is 
an instrument of great use to the draftsman, in preparing 
an accurate drawing of a building or a landscape. 

Its essential feature is a quadrilateral prism of glass, 
represented in the adjoining figure. The angle J. is a 
right angle, and the opposite angle is 135^ while the 
remaining angles B and D are equal ; it follows that the 
angles B and D are each 67^*^. Kays of light which are 
incident perpendicularly on the face AD and are reflected 
successively at DC and C5, will emerge perpendicular to 
the face AB. 



u B 
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Let PRSTU be such a ray, and let PQ be a small 
object perpendicular to PR. Then an image qp will be 
formed by refraction at the plane surface AD; the rays 
diverging from qp will be reflected at the surface CD, and 
made to proceed from an equal image qj)^, symmetrically 
placed on the other side of CD; the rays diverging from 
q^p^ will be again reflected at the surface GB and another 
image q'p' will be formed. Finally when the rays pro- 
ceeding from q'p' are refracted again into the air, they will 
proceed from an image QfP^, Let PR the distance of the 
object from the first surface be denoted by w, and UP" the 
distance of the final image from the final surface AB by 
a/y and let u, v, w, be the lengths of the three portions of 
the path within the prism. Then pR^fix, Also it is 
easy to see that Up =fjbx + u + v-^w, and therefore 

, , u+v+w 

Hence the difference between the distances of the object 
and final image Jrom the vertical and horizontal sides of 
the prism, respectively, is equal to the length of the path 
within the prism divided by its refractive index. 

The prism is mounted in a brass frame and attached 
by its axis to the end of a brass stem, the lower extremity 
of which may be clamped to a table ; the length of the 
stem may be varied at pleasure by means of a sliding 
tube. The upper surface of the prism AB is furnished 
with an eye-stop of small aperture, which is adjusted so 
that the aperture is as nearly as possible bisected by the 
edge B\ by this means only a small part of the surface 
ABi^ used, and the rest is covered. When the vertical 
face of the prism is turned towards the object, the ob- 
server looks downwards through the aperture and sees 
at the same time the image of the object through the 
uncovered portion of the prism, and the paper on which 
it is thrown through the remaining portion of the aperture. 
The image will be erect, since the rays from the upper 
part of the object proceed towards the upper part of the 
image. 
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Since the dimensions of the prism are very small in 
comparison with the distance of the object, the distances 
of the object and image will be nearly equal. If the 
distance of the object from the prism be very different 
from the distance of the latter from the table, the image 
and the paper cannot be seen together distinctly. This 
may be remedied by a convex lens whose focal length is 
equal to the greatest distance of the prism from the table. 
The lens is turned up horizontally under the prism, and 
the paper being in the principal focus, its image is thrown 
to an infinite distance and therefore made to coincide 
with the image of a remote object formed by the prism. 
The same correction may be made by placing a concave 
lens of the same focal length vertically in front of the 
vertical face of the prism. The rays proceeding from a 
distant object are made to diverge from an image whose 
distance is equal to the focal length ; this image will there- 
fore coincide with the paper after passing through the prism. 
The convex lens is to be used by normally sighted persons, 
the concave by short-sighted persons. 

For near objects the adjustment of the distances is 
completed by varying the distance of the prism from the 
paper. 

159. Hadleys Sextant is an instrument for measuring 
the angular distance between two distant points. It con- 
sists of a framework in the form of a sector of a circle, 
with a graduated arc, and two plane mirrors, whose planes 
are perpendicular to the plane of the sector. One of the 
mirrors A is moveable about an axis through the centre 
of the arc, and carries a pointer whose vernier slides along 
the graduated arc. The other mirror is fixed at F and is 
parallel to the mirror A when the pointer of the latter is 
at E, the zero of the graduated scale ; the lower part of 
this mirror only is silvered, so that rays of light may be 
transmitted directly through the upper part. The instru- 
ment is fitted with a small telescope whose axis is 

directed towards the dividing line of the mirror F, 

« 

To measure the angular distance between any two 
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points P, Q, the instrument is brought into the same 
plane with them and the telescope is directed towards 



< 



\ 




one of them Q, which can be seen directly through the 
unsilvered part of the mirror F, The mirror A is then 
moved so that P, as seen through the telescope by a 
pencil reflected in succession at the mirrors A and F, 
appears to coincide with Q. In this arrangement, the 
angular distance between the points P and Q is the 
deviation of the axis of the pencil by the two reflexions ; 
and this is equal to twice the inclination of the mirrors. 
The inclination of the mirrors maybe read off the graduated 
scale. If the arc be graduated so that every half-degree 
may be read as a degree, the reading will give the angular 
distance between the two points without any further 
calculation. 
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Determination of Refractive Indices, 

160. The general method of measuring the refractive 
index of a solid medium for any particular coloured ray 
of light, is to observe the minimum deviation of a ray 
of light of this colour, as it passes through a prism made 
out of the substance. It has been already seen that, 
when a ray of light passes through a prism with minimum 
deviation, its path is symmetrical with respect to the 
prism ; so that with the usual notation 

and therefore D + i = 2(f> 

If /L6 be the refractive index of the medium, 

sin <^ = /L6 sin <^', 

and therefore sin |(i) + t) = /* sin ^ 4. 

As soon, therefore, as we have measured t, the re- 
fracting angle of the prism, and D, the minimum devia- 
tion, we can calculate fi, 

161. The apparatus used consists essentially of a 
horizontal graduated circle, with a horizontal telescope 
which can be turned round, so that its optic axis always 
passes through the centre of the rim. The prism is fixed 
with wax or cement to a levelling stand placed over the 
centre of the graduated circle. The light is supplied 
through a collimator, which consists of a fine vertical slit 
placed in the focus of an achromatic object-glass, so that 
the rays emerge from the collimator parallel to each other, 
the collimator being fixed so that its axis passes through 
the centre of the rim. 

The refracting angle of the prism is first measured. 
The prism is placed so that Ught from the collimator is 
reflected at both faces of the prism. The image of the 
slit as reflected at each face in succession is viewed by 
means of the telescope, the telescope being moved round 
till the image falls on the cross- wires of the telescope. 

H. o. 13 
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The angle through which the telescope must be turned 
from seeing the image reflected in one face, in order 
to see the image reflected in the other face, is read off 
the graduated circle. It may be shown that this angle 
is equal to twice the refracting angle of the prism. For 




let BAG be the refracting angle of the prism, and let 
the incident ray be in the direction of PAX, Then, if 
AQ be the ray reflected in the face ABy AQ and AX must 
make equal angles with AB, so that 

ZBAX^^ZQAX. 

Similarly, if AR be the direction of the ray reflected 
in the face AG, 

^GAX=-^^RAX; 

and therefore, by addition, 

ZBAC = ^ZQAR. 

162. The minimum deviation for a ray of definite 
refrangibility, corresponding to any fixed line of the 
spectrum, is next measured. The slit is first viewed 
directly, the prism being turned so as not to obstruct 
all the light, and the telescope is moved until the line 
of the spectrum coincides with the cross-wires of the 
telescope. The prism and telescope are then moved so 
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that an image of the slit formed by light which has 
passed through the prism is seen through the telescope ; 
and the prism is turned so as to make the image move 
nearer to the direction of direct light, the telescope 
following the image so as always to keep it in view. At 
length a position of the prism is obtained, such that if 
the prism be turned either way the image recedes from 
the direction of the direct light; this position of the 
prism is therefore the position of minimum deviation. 
The telescope is moved until the line of the spectrum 
coincides again with the cross-wires of the telescope. 
The angle through which the telescope has been turned 
from the position of direct light is read off the graduated 
circle, and this angle is the minimum deviation re- 
quired. 

163. To measure the refractive index of a liquid, 
it is enclosed in a hollow prism of glass, made by cement- 
ing plates of glass together. The two sides of the plates 
however are never accurately parallel, and from the 
observed deviation it is necessary to subtract the small 
deviation caused by the empty prism. 

The refractive indices of gases in given conditions as 
to temperature and pressure have been measured by a 
similar process. They must be enclosed in a tube, the 
ends of which are closed by two plates of glass placed 
very obliquely with reference to the axis of the. tube. 

The experiments of Biot and Arago on the refractive 
indices of gases showed that for gases the quantity fi^ — 1 
is proportional to the density of the gas, a law which had 
been enunciated by Newton, who deduced it from his 
theory of emission. 

164. To find the focal length of a thin convex lens. 

This is usually measured by adjusting the lens and 
an object, until the distance between the object and the 
image is a minimum ; this distance is then four times the 
focal length. For, if u, v be the distances of the object 
and image in front of, and behind, the lens, respectively, 

13—2 
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1+1 = 1 

while the distance between the object and the image is 
given by the equation 

% 

Combining these equations, we get 

uv^xf, 
and therefore {u — vf^a?^ ^f. 

The quantity (u — vf is always positive, and therefore 
the least value oix is equal to ^f. 

If the lens be concave, it is placed in contact with a 
convex lens, so that the whole combination may.be collec- 
tive ; the focal length of the combination may be deter- 
mined as before. If /, f be the numerical focal lengths 
of the two lenses, F that of the combination, 

which determines /when/' is known. 



Methods of Photometry, 

165. It has been shown in § 5 that when an element of 
a surface is illuminated by light proceeding from a source 
of intensity /, at a distance r, so that the axis of the pencil 
makes an angle with the normal to the element of 
surface, then the intensity of illumination is propor- 
tional to 

/cos^ 



It is found that the eye is of itself unable to estimate 
the ratio of the intensities of two sources of light, but 
that it is an accurate judge of the equality of illumination 
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of two illuminated surfaces when they are placed side by 
side. All methods of photometry depend therefore on the 
equalising of two illuminations. 

In order to compare the intensities of two sources of 
light, the two halves of a piece of thin porcelain are 
illuminated by the two sources, respectively, in such a 
way that either the light falls normally on the porcelain, 
or the lights from the two sources make equal angles 
with the plane of the porcelain. The distances of the 
lights are then adjusted so that the two halves of the 
porcelain are equally illuminated. Then the intensities 
of the sources are in the inverse proportion of the squares 
of their distances from the porcelain. This is the principle 
both of Ritchie's and of Foucault's photometers. 

166. Ritchie's photometer consists of a rectangular 
box open at both ends. In the lid is a narrow strip of 
porcelain or oiled paper. The instrument is placed be- 
tween the two sources to be compared, and the light is 
reflected up to the porcelain by two pieces of mirror 
(which must be cut from the same piece of glass) placed 




at angles of 45** to the axis of the box. The box is then 
moved from one source towards the other until the two 
halves of the porcelain are equally illuminated, and the 
distances of the lights measured. 

167. In Foucault's photometer the lights which are 
to be compared act separately on two different parts of 
the same vertical plate of thin transparent porcelain, PQ. 
R8 is an opaque vertical screen which separates the two 
illuminations from one another. If this screen be so 
adjusted that the vertical planes A 8m, BSn which limit 
the regions illuminated separately by the two sources 
J., B, intersect just in front of the lamina PQ, the dark 
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band mn can be made as narrow as we plestse. The 




distances of A and B are then adjusted so that the two 
portions of the lamiua are equally illuminated. 

168. In Rumford's photometer the intensities of the 
two shadows on a screen of a vertical rod due to the two 
lights are compared. The lights are arranged so that 
the shadows fall close together, and the shadow formed 
by one light is lighted by the light from the other source. 
The distances being so adjusted that the shadows are of 
equal intensity, the distances of the lights are measured, 
and thus the intensities of the two sources can be com- 
pared. 

Bunsen invented a very simple photometer. If a 
spot of grease be made on a sheet of paper, then if the 
paper be equally illuminated on its two sides, the trans- 
parent spot cannot be seen except by close inspection. 
The sources of light are placed on opposite sides of the 
paper and their distances are so adjusted that the grease 
spot disappears; then the intensities of the sources are 
inversely as the squares of their distances from the paper. 
The adjustment should first be made from the side on 
which one source lies, then the screen should be turned 
round and the adjustment made from the side on which 
lies the other source, the same side of the paper being 
observed each time. The mean of these two positions 
will give a fairly accurate result. 
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This is the photometer most usually employed to 
compare the illuminating power of diflferent lights, such 
as gas and the electric light. A standard candle is a 
sperm candle burning 120 grains of sperm per hour. In 
stating the illuminating power of a particular gas-burner, 
it is supposed that the burner is consuming 5 cubic feet 
of gas per hour. 

In all these comparisons the lights are supposed to 
be of the same quality, otherwise the comparison fails. 
A strict comparison of two compound lights of different 
qualities could only be arrived at after coiriparing the 
relative intensities of all the different coloured rajrs of 
the spectra given by the two lights, and tabulating the 
results. 



Methods of determining the Velocity of Light. 

169. There are two methods of determining the 
velocity of light by optical experiments, the one de- 
vised by Fizeau and the other by Foucault. Fizeau's 
experiments were repeated in 1876 by M. Comu, and 
later a modification of Fizeau's method has been used 
by Dr Young and Professor Forbes in Scotland. The 
velocity of light has also been determined by A. A. Michel- 
son, of the TJnited States navy, who followed Foucault's 
method. 

170. In Fizeau's experiments two astronomical tele- 
scopes several miles apart are arranged so that their axes 
are accurately parallel, the one telescope looking into 
the other. In one of the telescopes a mirror is placed 
at the focus of the object-glass, exactly perpendicular 
to the axis of the instrument. The observer stands at 
the other telescope; in this instrument a plate of glass, 
inclined at an angle of 45® to the axis of the telescope, 
is placed between the eye-piece and the principal focus 
of the object-glass. Light is admitted through the side 
of the instrument and reflected down the tube by the 
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plate-glass, the rays coming to a focus at the principal 
focus of the object-glass, so that they may emerge from the 
instrument in a direction parallel to its axis. These tsljs 
of light enter the object-glass of the distant telescope, 
are reflected back in the same direction by its mirror, 
and some of these rays after passing the object-glass will 
pass through the inclined plate of glass and enter the 
eye-piece and will be received by the eye in the usual 
manner. A wheel with a large number of fine teeth is 




rotated, so that the teeth pass in front of the focus of the 
object-glass. We shall suppose that the breadth of the 
teeth is equal to the interval between two consecutive 
teeth. When the wheel rotates comparatively slowly, 
but quickly enough for the intermittent light to make 
a continuous impression on the eye, the eye will see an 
image of the light ; for the time taken to travel to the 
distant telescope and back again is so small that light 
which passed through the space between two teeth at 
starting will have time to return through the same space 
before the wheel has turned appreciably. But if the 
speed of rotation be increased, it may happen that light 
which passed through the space between two teeth, may 
on its return be stopped by the next tooth, which has 
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moved forwards in the interval. In this case no light 
will reach the eye. If the velocity of rotation be con- 
tinuously increased, the image will reappear, at first 
faintly, then more brightly, and will again begin to dis- 
appear, and so on. Let 21 be the whole length of the 
path of the light as it passes from the toothed wheel 
back to the same point. Then if v be the velocity of 
light, the time taken for the complete journey to and 
fro will be 2l/v. Let m be the number of teeth in the 
wheel, and n the number of revolutions of the wheel per 
second ; then the time taken by one tooth to pass before 
the principal focus will be l/2mn seconds. If therefore 
the number of revolutions per second be such as to pro- 
duce the first eclipse, 

?^= J_ 

V 2mn * 

or V = 4tmnl ; 

and if n be such as to cause the p^ eclipse, it may easily 
be seen that 

4imnl 

The distance I and the number of revolutions per 
second are observed, and then v is determined by these 
formulae. 

The imperfection of this method is that in actual ex- 
periments a total eclipse of the reflected rays is hardly 
ever reached ; there is usually only a very great falling off in 
their intensity, and the exact moment which must be taken 
to represent the moment of eclipse cannot be determined 
with very great precision. 

171. Messrs Young and Forbes used a telescope ar- 
ranged with a rotating wheel, similar to the instrument 
described, with two distant reflecting telescopes nearly in 
the same line, but at different distances. The method of 
observation was to arrange the speed of the toothed wheel 
so that the brightness of the two images seen should be 
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equal; it was found that this could be effected with 
considerable precision. 

The value obtained by these experiments is 301,382,000 
metres per second. The value found by Comu, using 
Fizeau's method, was 300,400,000 metres per second. 

172. We shall next give a short account of Foucault's 
experiments to determine the velocity of light. 




A beam of sunlight was transmitted by means of a 
mirror into a dark room through a small square hole in 
the window-shutter, and after passing through a lens G 
was allowed to fall on a small plane mirror mon which 
was capable of rapid rotation about an axis through o per- 
pendicular to the plane of the paper. At present we shall 
confine ourselves to the consideration of the path of a 
small pencil of the incident light which diverges from a 
point P of the aperture. This pencil, after passing through 
the lens, is made to converge to the point p ; but before 
the rays reach p they are intercepted by the plane mirror 
mon and are reflected to the point p'y when op = op\ At 
p^ is placed a portion of a spherical mirror whose centre is 
and radius op, which reflects the pencil back again in 
the same direction, and if the small plane mirror be at 
rest the pencil will retrace' its original course back to P. 
Between P and the lens G is placed a sheet of plate glass, 
inclined at an angle of 45® to the axis PC; and part of 
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the returning pencil is reflected at this piece of glass and 
is brought to a focus at p" , where it is viewed through a 
telescope. When the mirror ftum is made to revolve slowly, 
the light will be returned only when the mirror wxm is in 
a position to send light to the small mirror at p', and 
therefore the image p" will be intermittent; but if the 
velocity of rotation be increased up to about 30 revolutions 
per second, the impression produced in an observer's eye 
is continuous. So long as the mirror revolves with 
moderate velocity, the time taken by the light to travel 
from to /)' and back again is so short that the returning 
pencil reaches the mirror wjon before it has appreciably 
changed its position; but if the velocity of rotation be 
greatly increased, until the mirror makes several hundred 
rotations per second, the mirror will have turned through 
a small angle during the time occupied by the reflected 
light in passing from o to 'p' and back again. The pencil 
returning from p' will be reflected by the mirror in its 
new position, and after reflexion will appear to diverge 
from a point g, where oq = op\ and after passing through 
the lens will be made to converge to a point Q on the line 
qC'y the image by reflexion in the plate glass will there- 
fore be at q" instead o{ p'\ where p'q" = PQ' 

Across the aperture through which the light was ad- 
mitted was stretched a fine wire, whose position is re- 
presented by P, and the displacement of the image of this 
wire p"q' can be measured by the aid of the observing 
telescope. Let the value of this displacement be S. 

173. Let n be the number of revolutions of the mirror 
per second ; this can be determined by means of a siren. 
Also let GP = a, Go = b, and let op' = r. Then if v be the 
velocity of light, the time occupied by the light in passing 
from to p' and back again will be 

V 

During this time the revolving mirror will have rotated 
through an angle 27mt or 4i7mr/v. 
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The points jp, g, p' lie on the circle whose centre is o ; 
also the lines pp\ qp' are respectively perpendicular to the 
two positions of the mirror, and therefore the an&;le pj/q is 
equal to the angle between the two positions of the mirror, 
or to 4i7mr/v. It therefore follows that the arc pq subtends 
at the centre of the circle an angle Simr/v ; and therefore 

pq — —■ 

Also, by similar triangles, PQ ipq^a: {b+r\ 

and therefore PQ = --= r . 

v{b + r) 

This length PQ, being equal to p''q\ has been deter- 
mined by ol^ervation to be S, and therefore we get 



t; = 



S(6 + r)' 



an equation which expresses v in terms of quantities which 
can be measured 

Foucault found the velocity of light by this method to 
be 298,000,000 metres per second. The value obtained 
by Michelson by a slight modification of the same method 
was 299,940,000 metres per second. 

The method employed by Foucault may be applied to 
the determination of the velocity of light in other trans- 
parent media, such as water. For this purpose a tube 
filled with the water, with its ends closed by plate glass, 
is placed between the revolving mirror and the small 
spherical mirror, so that part of the double journey is 
performed through water instead of air. It is found that 
light travels slower in water than in air. 



CHAPTER X. 



The Rainbow. 

174. The first satisfactory explanation of the rain- 
bow was given by Antonius de Dominis, archbishop of 
Spalatro, in a work De Radiis Visus et Luds, published 
in 1611. He shows that the inner bow is formed by two 
refractions and one intermediate reflexion of the sun's 
light in drops of rain; and the outer bow by two re- 
fractions and two intermediate reflexions. This explana- 
tion was adopted by Descartes and was confirmed by 
experiments made with glass globes filled with water, 
and arranged so as to exhibit the colours of the two bows. 
It remained for Newton to add to the theory an ex- 
planation of the colours. The complete theory involves 
considerations which belong to Physical Optics and was 
developed by Sir G. Airy; we must confine ourselves to 
the approximate theory. 

175. When the parallel rays of the sun strike a drop 
of water, part of the light will be scattered at the outer 
surface of the drop and serve to render the drop visible, 
and part will enter the drop by refraction ; of those rays 
which enter the drop part will be refracted out of the 
drop at the incidence on the second surface of the drop, 
and part vnll be reflected back into the drop, and so on, 
for any number of incidences. Let us consider the rays 
which are incident in a plane of symmetry and which 
pass out of the drop by refi:action after one internal re- 
flexion ; it is clear that they will not all emerge in the 
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same direction, for the deviation will depend on the 
angle of incidence. Moreover, if the angle of incidence 
increase uniformly the deviation will vary sometimes 
rapidly, sometimes more slowly; and the more slowly 
the deviation changes the less will be the divergence of 
the emergent rays. If therefore the emergent rays be 
received on a screen, the band will not be uniformly 
bright, but will be brightest in those parts where the 
divergence is least, that is, where the deviation changes 
most slowly. Now the changes of the deviation are 
slowest near a maximum or a minimum, and therefore 
at the spot where the deviation is a minimum the band 
will be much brighter than anywhere else. Within the 
direction of minimum deviation there will be no light 
transmitted. 

If instead of a single drop, a shower of drops be illu- 
minated by the rays of the sun, those drops whose po- 
sitions are such that the rays emerge in the direction 
of the eye with minimum deviation will appear more 
brilliant than the others, and will be marked out against 
the cloud as specially bright. This phenomenon is the 
same in all planes which pass through the line joining 
the sun and the observer's eye, and therefore the assem- 
blage of bright drops will form an arc of a circle whose 
centre is on this line, and whose angular radius as seen 
by the eye only depends on the refractive index of the 
light. The refractive index is not the same for all the 
rays of a solar beam, being greatest for the violet and 
least for the red rays, and therefore the position of the 
bright arc will not be the same for all the coloured 
rays of the solar beam. There will therefore be a series 
of coloured bands exhibiting the colours of the solar 
spectrum. This is the principle of the explanation of the 
rainbow. 

176. Let SP be a ray of light incident on the drop 
of water at P, PQ the ray refracted into the drop; part 
of the light will pass out by refraction at Q along the line 
QQ'y while another part will be reflected at Q along the 
line QRy where part will pass out by refraction and part 
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be reflected, and so on. Let <^ be the angle of incidence 
at P, 0' the angle of refraction, so that sin = /* sin ^'. 



ir 




The deviation at P is therefore <f> — <f>\ When the ray is 
incident at Q, the angle of incidence is ^'; and therefore 
for the part which passes out at Q a second deviation 
equal to 0—0' in the same direction as before is pro- 
duced. But for the part reflected at Q, the deviation 
is TT — 2<f>'y and where the ray meets the surface again at 
R the angle of incidence is again <f}\ If therefore the 
ray undergoes n internal reflexions and then passes out by 
refraction, the whole deviation will be 

2) = 2(0-0O + w('^-2<^)- 

The most efficacious rays, as we have seen, are those 
which make the deviation a maximum or minimum. To 
find the angle of incidence for these rays, we may use 
the method of Prof. P. G. Tait already mentioned in 
§ 20. The value of the deviation may be written 

i) = n7r-2{(n+l)0'-0}, 

and therefore if 
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we require to find the value of (j) which will make u a 
maximum. 

Referring to the construction of § 20, we find that an 
increase in <f> may be represented by an arc ^(Qq + Pp), 
and the corresponding increase of <^' by an arc i(Qq—Pp); 
and therefore the increment of u would be represented by 
an arc 

M^Q? - (n + 2) Pp}. 

Now when <f> increases fi'om zero this is at first posi- 
tive. For initially Qq : Pp = OB : OA^ (fi-hl) :(fi- 1), 
and therefore the increment of u will be positive if 

n(/x+l) be >(n + 2)(/A-l). 
This reduces to the condition 

{n + l)>fjL. 

The value of n is unity at least, and the value of fju 
is f , and therefore this condition is satisfied. 

The increment of u will remain positive until a point 
is reached at which 

nQq-(n + 2)Pp = 0, 

and after that will become negative. Thus the maxi- 
mum value of u will be determined by the condition 

nOQ = (n + 2) OP, 

This may be written 

(n+l)(OQ-OP)==OQ + OP. 

Thus if M be the middle point of PQ, 

(n + l)PM=OM. 

Now PM = OP cos ^, OM=^OC cos ^', 
and therefore 

fi cos <f> ={n + 1) cos ^. 

Besides this we have the equation of refraction, 

fisin. <\> =sin0; 
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squaring and adding both members of this equation, we 
get 

fi* = {n+ 1)' cos'^ + sin* (f>, 

or cosA^a/ ^ ~ • 

Since ^ lies between and ^tt, there is no ambiguity 
in this value of <f>. 

The value of fi for water is about f , and in order 
that the value of <f> may be real, the numerator must be 
less than the denominator in the expression for cos^; 
and therefore (n+1)* must be >/a', or (n+1) must be 
greater than f . There is no superior limit to the value 
of n, and, theoretically, bows may be formed after any 
number of internal reflexions. The deviation will of 
course be in different directions according as the incident 
ray falls on the upper or lower half of the drop. 

177. We must next consider the order of the coloured 
rays by examining the changes in the direction of the 
most efficacious rays for different refractive indices. 

This problem may be treated in the same way as before. 
If the refractive index be slightly increased, the point 
recedes from the circle, since 00 = fiCA. If we consider 
two consecutive chords OPQ, O^pq^ instead of OPQ, Opq, 
the effect of the change from to 0' is to increase the 
arc Pp relatively to Qq ; for if Qq be supposed to be un- 
changed, Op will be increased. Thus the increment of u 
instead of being zero as before, will be negative, and the 
maximum value of u will be smaller than before. Hence 
the effect of an increase in fi is to increase the minimum 
deviation also ; that is, the minimum deviation is greatest 
for the violet rays and least for red rays, 

178. It has been shown that in order to produce a 
rainbow, at least one reflexion inside the drop is neces- 
sary. At each subsequent reflexion part of the light will 
be lost, and the corresponding rainbows will be fainter. 
The rainbow produced by one internal reflexion is called 

H. o. 14 
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the pnrMiry rainb(yu>. The angle of incidence corre- 
sponding to the most efficacious rays is given by the 
formula, 

COS0 = /y/^^, 

and the deviation by the equation 

The refractive indices of water for red and violet rays, 
respectively, are J^ and J^. If these values be substituted 
for /A in the preceding formula, we find by the aid of trigo- 
nometrical tables the values of the deviations correspond- 
ing to these rays to be, 

2)^ = 137' 68' 20", 

2)^=137^3' 20". 

Let be the eye of the spectator, and /SO/ST a line 
drawn in the direction of the sun's rays ; then, if we make 
the angle 8'OR equal to the supplement of Dj^, that is, 
equal to 42® V 40", RO will be the direction in which the 
most efficacious red rays will enter the eye. Similarly, if 
an angle ^OVhe constructed equal to the supplement of 
Dy, that is, equal to 40® 16' 40", VO will be the direction 
in which the most efficacious violet rays will enter the eye, 
and the intermediate coloured rays wUl enter in directions 
intermediate between RO and VO, 

And, further, if the lines OR, OV revolve round the 
line 08^ as an axis, it is clear that all the drops on the 
conical surface generated by the revolution of RO will 
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transmit red rays copiously to the eye, and similarly for 
the other colours. Thus to the eye there will appear a 
series of coloured arches with the violet rays innermost. 



wv 
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The effect of the rays which strike the eye with greater 
deviation, will be to light up the cloud within the bow 
with faint light, while no light will reach the eye from 
drops lying outside the bow. 

The separation of the colours is not perfect, but they 
overlap each other, so that some of the colours can scarcely 
be recognised. The reason of this, just as in Newton's 
experiment with the prism, is that the sun has an angular 
diameter of 33', and as each point of the sun sends out 
rays we get a series of rainbows due to the diflferent ele- 
ments of the sun's surface all superimposed and confused 
together. 

There is yet another set of rays which pass through 
the drop with minimum deviation, those which strike the 
drop on its lower side at the same angle of incidence as 
before. These are directed after refraction away from the 
earth, and are not seen by an observer on the earth ; 
though they give bows which have sometimes been ob- 
served during balloon ascents, or on the summits of high 
mountains which lie above the clouds. When the sun is 
suflSciently near the horizon a complete circle may some- 
times be seen in this manner. 

179. When the rays undergo two internal reflexions 
they form a rainbow called the secondary rainbow. If we 
make n = 2, and substitute the same values of /^ as before, 
we find 

i)j, = 230'58'50", 

Dy=^W 9' 20^ 

These deviations being greater than 180^, it is easy to 
see that the rays which reach the eye of an observer 
stationed on the earth are incident on the lower half of 
the drop. 

Let 80S' be a line drawn through the observer's eye, 
in the direction of the sun's rays, and let angles &0R, 
S'OV be constructed, respectively equal to JDjj— 180^ 
Dy- 180^ that is, to 50' 58' 50", and 54° 9' 20^ Then 
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BO, VO will be the directions of the most efficacious red 
and violet rays, respectively, and the phenomenon of 




8 O 8 

the secondary rainbow may be deduced by revolving the 
lines OR, OV about the line OS' as before. The order of 
the colours is inverted in this bow, the violet being outside 
and the red inside. The rays which reach the eye with 
greater deviation serve to light up the cloud outside the 
bow. The secondary bow will be less bright than the 
primary bow, for two reasons ; first, the light has under- 
gone two internal reflexions and has thereby been weakened, 
and secondly, there is a greater angular dispersion of the 
rays in this rainbow than in the primary bow. 

180. These two rainbows are the only ones which are 
usually perceived, although the higher bows exist in theory. 
The third and fourth bows could never be seen except 
under special circumstances. For if we make n=S, we 
find for red rays D = SIS'* 24' = 360** - 41° 36'. The direc- 
tion of the rays will therefore pass behind the cloud, and 
to an observer stationed there it would be lost in. the much 
brighter direct light from the sun. 

If w = 4, i) = 360' + 44' 13'. The case of four internal 
reflexions therefore differs little from the last; the 
efficacious rays will be incident on the upper half of 
the drop and will fall behind the cloud as before. 

For the fifth arc, D = 363' + 126', and the bow will 
have an angular radius of 54' and may be seen outside 
the secondary bow, especially in waterfalls where the drops 
are near the eye. The higher bows have never been 
seen except in laboratories under careful experimental 
conditions. 
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of Daniel, by A. A. Bevan, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8vo. 

[^Nearly ready. 

GREEK. 

The Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint. Edited 

by the Rev. Professor H. B. Swete, D.D. Vol. I. Genesis — IV Kings. 
Crown 8vo. 7^. 6^. Vol. II. I Chronicles — Tobit 7J. 6d. 

[Vol. III. In the Press. 

The Book of Psahns in Greek according to the Septuagint. Being 

a portion of Vol. II. of the above work. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Parallel New Testament Greek and English. The New 

Testament, being the Authorised Version set forth in 161 1 Arranged in 
Parallel Columns with the Revised Version of 1881, and with the original 
Greek, as edited by the late F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. {The Revised Version is the joint Property of the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford.) 

Greek and English Testament in parallel columns on the same 

page. Edited by J. Scholefield, M.A. New Edition^ with the marginal 
references as arranged and revised by Dr Scrivener. 7j. 6df. 

Greek and English Testament. The Student's Edition of the 

above on large writing paper. 4to. lu. 

See also p, 22, Cambridge Greek Testament. 

The New Testament in the Original Greek, according to the 

Text followed in the Authorised Version, together with the Variations 
adopted in the Revised Version. Edited by the late F. H. A. Scrivener, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Small Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Biblical Fragments from Mount Smai, edited by J. Rendel 

Harris, M.A. Demy4to. ios.6d. 
Notitia Codicis Quattuor Evangeliorum Graeci membranacei viris 

doctis hucusque incogniti quem in museo suo asservat Eduardus Reuss 
Argentoratensis. 2s. 
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SYRIAC. 

The Harklean Version of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Chap. 

XI. 28 — XIII. a 5. Now edited for the first time with Introduction 
and Notes on this version of the Epistle. By Robert L. Bensly. 
Demy 8vo. 5J. 

LATIN. 
The Latin Heptateuch. Published piecemeal by the French printer 

William Morel (1560) and the French Benedictines E. Mart£:ne (1733) 
and J. B. Pitra (1852 — 88). Critically reviewed by John E. B. Mayor, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. ioj. 6d, 

The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the Fourth 

Book of Ezra, discovered and edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
facsimile of the MS., by Prof. Benslt, M.A. Demy 4to. los. 

Codex S. Geaddae Latinus. Evangelia SSS. Matthaei, Marci, 

Lucae ad cap. III. 9 complectens, circa septimum vel octavum saeculum 
scriptvs, in Ecclesia Cathedrali Lichfieldiensi servatus. Cum codice ver- 
sionis Vulgatae Amiatino contulit, prolegomena conscripsit, F. H. A. 
Scrivener, AM., LL.D. Imp. 4to. £1. is. 

The Codex Sangallensis (A). A Study in the Text of the Old 

Latin Gospels, by J. Rendel Harris, M.A. Royal 8vo. 3J. 

The Origin of the Leicester Codex of the New Testament. By 

J. R. Harris, M.A. With 3 plates. Demy 4to. lof. 6d. 

ANGLO-SAXON. 
The Four Gospels in Anglo-Saxon and Northumbrian Versions. 

By Rev. Prof. Skeat, Litt.D. One Volume. Demy Quarto. 30J. 
Each Gospel separately. los. 

ENGLISH. 

The Authorised Edition of the English Bible (1611), its Sub- 
sequent Reprints and Modern Representatives. By the late F. H. A. 
Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

The Cambridge Paragraph Bible of the Authorized English 

Version, with the Text revised by a Collation of its Early and other 
Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic Type made uniform, the Mar- 
ginal References remodelled, and a Critical Introduction, by the late 
F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., LL.D. Crown 4to., cloth gilt, 21s, 

The Student's Edition of the above, on £y?od writing paper ^ with one 
column of print and wide margin to each page for MS. notes. Two Vols. 
Crown 4to., cloth, gilt, 31X. 6^. 

The Lectionary Bible, with Apocrypha, divided into Sections 

adapted to the Calendar and Tables of Lessons of 1871. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 6^. 
{^See also pp. 21, 22, Cambridge BU}le for Schools,) 
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The Book of Ecclesiastes. Large Paper Edition. By the Very 

Rev. E. H. Plumptre, late Dean of Wells. Demy 8vo. 7j. 6^. 

The Gospel History of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Language 

of the Revised Version, arranged in a Connected Narrative, especially 
for the use of Teachers and Preachers. By Rev. C. C. James, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3J. 6df. 

A Harmony of the Gospels in the words of the Revised Version 

with copious references, tables &c. Arranged by Rev. C. C. James, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

Wilson's Illustration of the Method of explaining the New Testa- 
ment, by the early opinions of Jews and Christians concerning Christ. 
Edited by T. Turton, D.D. Demy 8va 51. 



SEEVIGE-BOOES. 



Breviarium ad Usum Sarum. A Reprint of the folio edition by 

Chevallon and Regnault, Paris, 1531. Edited by F. Procter, M.A. 
and Chr. "Wordsworth, M.A. Demy 8vo. 

Vol. I. Kalendar and Temporale. i8j. 

Vol. 2. Psalter &c. 12s. 

Vol. 3. Sanctorale. With an Introduction, lists of editions from the 
papers of H. Bradshaw, and complete Indexes. 1 5^. 

The three volumes together £1. 2j. 

Breviarium Romanum a Francisco Cardinali Quignonio editum 

et recognitum iuxta editionem Venetiis a.d. 1535 impressam curante 
Johanne Wickham Legg. Demy 8vo. 12^. 

The Greek Liturgies. Chiefly from original Authorities. By C. A. 

SWAINSON, D.D., late Master of Christ's College. Cr. 4to. 15J. 



The Pointed Prayer Book, being the Book of Common Prayer 

with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be simg or 
said in Churches. Royal i^mo, cloth, i^. 6d. 

The same in square 32mo. cloth, 6d, 

Wheatly on the Common Prayer, edited by G. E. Corrie, D.D., 

late Master of Jesus College. Demy Octavo. 7^. 6d, 

The Cambridge Psalter, for the use of Choirs and Organists. Spe- 
cially adapted for Congregations in which the "Cambridge Pointed Prayer 
Book" is used. Demy 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d, Cloth limp cut flush, 2J. 6d, 

The Paragraph Psalter, arranged for the use of Choirs by the 

Right Rev. B. F. Westcott, D.D., Lord Bp. of Durham. Fcp. 4to. $s. 

The same in royal 32mo. Cloth, is. Leather, is. 6d, 
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The HomilieB, with Various Readings, and the Quotations from 

the Fathers given at length in the Original LAuguages. E/iited by 
G. £. CoR&is, D.D., late Master of Jesus College. Demy 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Two Forms of Prayer of the thne of Queen Elizaheth. Now First 

Reprinted. Demy Octavo. 6d. 



THSOLOGT 

Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirqe Aboth and 

Pereq R. Meir in Hebrew and English, with Critical Notes. By C. 
Taylor, D.D., Master of St John's College. [New Edition, Preparing, 

The Palestinian Mishna. By W. H. Lowe, M.A. Royal 8vo. 215, 
Ghagigah from the Babylonian Talmud. A Translation of the 

Treatise with Notes, etc. by A. W. Streane, B.D. Demy 8vo. lor. 

Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly known as the Psalms of 

Solomon, by H. E. Ryle, M.A. and M. R. James, M.A. Demy 8vo. 155.. 

Fragments of Philo and Josephus. Newly edited by J. Rendel 

Harris, M.A. With two Facsimiles. Demy 4to. 12J. 6^^. 

The Best of the Words of Baruch : A Christian Apocalypse of 

the year 136 A.D. The Text revised with an Introduction by J. Rendel 
Harris, M.A. Royal 8vo. 5J. 

The Teaching of the Apostles. Newly edited, with Facsimile Text 

and Commentary, by J. R. Harris, M.A. Demy 4to. i\5, 

A Collation of the Athos Codex of the Shepherd of Hennas. 

Together with an Introduction by Spyr. P. Lambros, Ph.D., translated 
and edited with a Preface and Appendices by J. Armitage Robinson,. 
B.D. Demy 8vo. 3J. 6^. 

The Philocalia of Origen. The Greek Text edited from the 

Manuscripts, with Critical Apparatus and Indexes, and an Introduction 
on the Sources of the Text. By J. Armitage Robinson, B.D. 

[/» the Press, 

Theodore of Mopsuestia's Commentary on the Minor Epistles of 

S. Paul. The Latin Version with the Greek Fragments, edited from the 
MSS. with Notes and an Introduction, by Professor H. B. Swete, D.Dr 
Vol. I., containing the Introduction, and the Commentary upon Galatians — 
Colossians. Demy Octavo. 11s, 

Volume II.| containing the Commentary on i Thessalonians— Philemon, 
Appendices and Indices. 12^. 

The Acts of the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas ; the ori- 
ginal Greek Text now first edited from a MS. in the Library of the 
Convent of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, by J. Rendel Harris and 
Seth K. GiFFORD. Royal 8vo. 5^. 

The Diatessaron of Tatian. By J. Rendel Harris, M.A. Royal 

8vo. 5J. 
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TEXTS AND STUDIES: CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL 

AND PATBISTIC LITEBATX7BR 

Edited by J. Armitage Robinson, B.D., Fellow and Assistant Tutor 

of Christ's College. 

Vol. I. No. 1. The Apolo^ of Aristides on behalf of the Christiaiis. 

Edited from a Syriac MS., with an Introduction and Translation 
by J. Rendel Harris, M.A., and an Appendix containing the 
chief part of the Original Greek, by J. Armitage Robinson, B.D. 
Demy 8vo. 5J. Net. 

No. 2. The Passion of S. Perpetaa: the Latin Text freshly 

edited from the Manuscripts with an Introduction and Appendix 
containing the Original Latin Form of the Scillitan Martyrdom ; 
by J. Armitage Robinson, B.D. \s. Net. 

No. 3. The Lord's Prayer in the Early Church: with 

Special Notes on the Controverted Clauses; by F. H. Chase, B.D., 
Christ's College. 5J. Net. 

No. 4. The Fragments of Heracleon : the Greek Text 

with an Introduction by A. E. Brooke, M.A., Fellow of King's 
College. 4J. Net. 

Vol. II. No. 1. A Study of Codex Bezae: by J. Rendel Harris, 

M.A. 7 J. (>d. Net. 

No. 2. The Testament of Abraham. By M. R. James, 

M.A., with an Appendix containing Translations from the Arabic 
of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, by W. E. Barnes, 
B.D. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 



Tertnllianns de Corona Militis. de Spectacnlis, de Idololatria 

with Analysis and English Notes, by G. Currey, D.D. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

Sancti Iren»i Episcopi Lngdanensis lihros qninqae adversns 

Hsereses, edidit W. Wigan Harvey, S.T.B. CoUegii Regalis olim 
Socius. 2 Vols. Demy Octavo. i8j. 

Theophili Episcopi Antiochencds Libri Tree ad Antolyoom.. Edidit 

Prolegomenis Versione Notulis Indicibus instruxit GULIELMUS GiLSON 
Humphry, S;T.B. Post Octavo. %s, 

Theophylacti in Evangelium S. MatthsBl Commentarius. Edited 

by W. G. Humphry, B.D. Demy Octavo. 7^. 6«^ 

M. Minncii Felicis Octavins. The text newly revised from the 

originad MS. with an English Commentary, Analysis, Introduction, and 
Copious Indices. By H. A. Holden, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 7^. 6<^ 



S. Austin and his place in the History of Christian Thought. 

Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1885. % W. Cunningham, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. Buckram, \^s, 6d. 
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WorlCB ot l&aao fiarrow, compared with the original MSS. A 

new Edition, by A. Napibr, M.A. 9 Vols. Demy 8vo. £^» 3^. 

TreatiBe of the Pope's Supremacy, and a Discourse concerning 

the Unity of the Church, by I. Barrow. Demy 8vo. yj. 6^/. 

Select Discourses, by John Smith, late Fellow of Queens' Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. Wiluams, B.D., late Professor of 
Arabic. Royal Octavo. 7^. 6</. 

Pearson's Exposition of the Creed, edited by Temple Cheval- 

IIKR, B.D. 3rd Edition revised by R. Sinker, D.D. Demy 8vo. \^s» 

An Analysis of the Exposition of the Creed, written by the Right 

Rev. Father in God, John Prarson, D.D. Compiled by W. H. Mill, 
D.D. Demy Octavo. %s, 

De Obligatione Conscientia PrsBlectiones decem Oxonii in Schola 

Theologica habitse a Roberto Sanderson, SS. Theologise ibidem 
Professore R^o. With English Notes, including an abridged Transla- 
tion, by W. Whewell, D.D. Demy 8vo. 7*. ^d. 

Lectures on Divinity delivered in the University of Cambridge. 

By John Hey, D.D. Third Edition, by T. Turton, D.D., Ute Lord 
Bishop of Ely. 2 vols. Demy Octavo. 15J. 

CsBsar Morgan's Investigation of the Trinity of Plato, and of Philo 

Judaeus. 2nd Ed., revised by H. A. Holden, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 4/. 

Christ the Life of Men. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1888. 
By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. Crown Svo. is, Cd, 



S7BIAC AND ABABIG. 



Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages 

from the Papers of the late William Wright, LL.D. Demy Svo. 14s. 

The History of Alexander the Great, being the Syriac version of 

the Pseudo-Callisthenes. Edited from Five Manuscripts, with an English 
Translation and Notes, by E. A. W. Budge, Litt.D. Demy Svo. 25J. 

The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite edited in Syriac, with an 

English translation and notes, by W. Wright, LL.D. Demy Svo. lor. 6d. 

Ealllah and Dimnah, or, the Fables of Bidpai; with an English 

Translation of the later Sjriac version, with Notes, by the late 
I. G. N. Keith-Falconer, M.A. Demy Svo. 7^. 6d. 

The Poems of Beha ed dto Zoheir of Egypt. With a Metrical 

Translation, Notes and Introduction, by the late £. H. Palmer, M.A. 
a vols. Crown Quarto. 

Vol. I. The Arabic Text. Paper covers. los. 6d. 

Vol. II. English Translation. Paper covers, ioj. 6^. 
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8ANSKBIT AND PERSIAN. 

Mal^a-i-Shakhsi Sayydf^ ki dar Eaziyya-i-B£b Navishta-Ast (a 

Traveller's Narrative written to illustrate the Episode of the Bab). Per- 
sian text, edited, translated and annotated, in two volumes, by £. G. 
Browne, M.A., M.B. [Nearly ready, 

Nalopakhyanam, or, The Tale of Nala; containing the Sanskrit 

Text in Roman Characters, with Vocabulary. By the late Rev. T. 
Jarrett, M.A. Demy 8vo. lof. 

Notes on the Tale of Nala, for the use of Classical Students, by 

J. Peile, Litt.D., Master of Christ's College. Demy 8vo. lu. 

The DivySvadlna, a Collection of Early Buddhist Legends, now 

first edited from the Nepalese Sanskrit MSS. in Cambridge and Paris. 
By E. B. CowELL, M.A. and R. A. Neil, M.A. Demy 8vo. iSj. 



GREEK. 

{See also pp. 23, 24.) 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. With a translation in English 

Rhythm, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. New Edition, Re- 
vised. By the late B. H. Kennedy, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Aeschyli Fabulae.— -IKBTIAES X0H#0P0I in libro Mediceo men- 
dose scriptae ex w. dd. coniecturis emendatius editae cum Scholiis Graecis 
et brevi adnotatione critica, curante F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Demy 
8vo. 7^. 6d, 

Aristotle.— HEPl ^YXHS. Aristotle's Psychology, in Greek and 
English, with Introduction and Notes,by E.Wallace, M.A. Demy8vo. i8j. 

Aristotle. The Rhetoric. With a Commentary by the late 

E. M. Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, revised and 
edited by J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 21j. 

Demosthenes against Androtion and against Timocrates, with 

Introductions and English Commentary by William Wayte, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7J. 6d, 

Select Private Orations of Demosthenes with Introductions and 

English Notes, by F. A. Paley, M. A., & J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. 

Part I. Contra Phormionem, LAcritum, Pantaenetum, Boeotum de No- 
mine, de Dote* Dionysodorum. Cr. 8vo. New Edition, 6s, 

Part II. Pro Phormione, Contra Stephanum I. II.; Nicostratum, Cono* 
nem, Calliclem. Crown 8vo. New Edition, js, 6d, 

Demosthenes, Speech of, against the Law of Leptines. With 

Introduction and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by J. E. Sandys, 
Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 9^. 
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Earipides. Baccnae, with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Archae- 
ological Illustrations, by J. £. Sandys, Litt.D. New Edition, with 
additional Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lis, 6d. 

Euripides. Ion. The Greek Text with a Translation into English 

Verse, Introduction and Notes by A. W. Vkrrall, Litt.D. Demy Svo. 

Homer's Odyssey. The text edited in accordance with modern 

criticism by Arthur Platt, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo. [Nearly ready, 

Pindar. Olympian and Pythian Odes. With Notes Explanatory 

and Critical, Introductions and Introductory Essays. Edited by C. A. M. 
Fennell, Litt. D. Crown Svo. 9J. 

— The Isthmian and Nemean Odes by the same Editor. 9^. 
Plato's PhsBdo, literally translated, by the late E. M. Copk, Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy Octavo. 5^. 

The ThesBtetas of Plato, with a Translation and Notes by the 

late B. H. Kennedy, D.D. Crown Svo. ^s, 6d. 
The Nuptial Nmnber of Plato : its solution and significance, by 

J. Adam, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Demy Svo. 2s. 6d, Net. 

Sophocles : the Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, Com- 
mentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. Jebb, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 

Parti. Oedipus Tyrannus. Demy Svo. Second Edit, 12s. 6d. 

Part II. Oedipus Coloneus. Demy Svo. Second Edit. 12s, 6d. 

Part III. Antigone. Demy Svo. Second Edit, 12s, 6d. 

Part IV. Philoctetes. Demy Svo. 12s, 6d, 

Part V. Trachiniae. [In the Press, 

Fragments of Zeno and Gleanthes, an Essay which obtained the 

Hare Prize in the year 1S89. By A. C. Pearson, B. A., Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo. lor. 



Pronunciation of Ancient Greek translated from the Third German 

edition of Dr Blass by W. J. Purton, B.A. Demy Svo. 6j. 

An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part I. The Archaic In- 
scriptions and the Greek Alphabet. By E. S. Roberts, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. Demy Svo. iSj. 
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(See also pp. 24, 25.) 

M. Tolli Giceronis ad M. Brntum Orator. A Revised Text. 

Edited with Introductory Essays and Critical and Explanatory Notes, 
by J. E. Sandys, LittD. Demy 8vo. 165". 

M. T. Giceronis de Finibus Bononun Libri Qninqne. The Text 

revised and explained by J. S. Reid, Litt.D. \In the Press, 

Vol. III., containing the Translation. Demy 8vo. %s* 

M. T. Giceronis de Natnra Deomm Libri Tres, with Introduction 

and Commentary by Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. its, 6d. 
Vol. II. i«j. 6d. Vol. III. lOf. 

M. T. Giceronis de Officiis Libri Tres with Marginal Analysis, an 

English Commentary, and Indices. New Edition, revised, by H. A. 
HoLDEN, LL.D., Crown Svo. 9/. 

M. T. Giceronis de Officiis Libri Tertias, with Introduction, 

Analysis and Commentary by H. A. Holden, LL.D. Cr. Svo. 2s. 

M. Tnlli Giceronis pro G. Rabirio [Perduellionis Reo] Oratio ad 

Quirites. With Notes, Introduction and Appendices. By W. E. Hbit- 
LAND, M.A. Demy Svo. 7^. 6d. 

P. Vergili Maronis Opera, cum Prolegomenis et Commentario 
Critico pro Syndids Preli Academici edidit Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
S.T.P. Extra fcp. Svo. y. 6d. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. Printed from the (Incomplete) MS. 

of the late T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. Demy 4to. £^. iis, 6d, 

Graduated Passages from Greek and Latin Authors for First-Sight 

Translation. Selected and supplied with short Notes for beginners by 
H. Bendall, M.A., Head Master, and C. E. Laurence, B. A., Assist- 
ant Master, of Blackheath Proprietary School. Part I. Easy. Crown Svo. 
IS, 6d, Part II. Moderately Easy. {Nearly ready. 
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Transactions. Vol. I. 1872— 1880. i^s. Vol. II. 1881— 1882. 

With Index to Vols. I., II. and Proceedings for 1882. 12s. Vol. III. 
Pt. I. i886. 3J. 6d, Pt. II. 1889. 2s, Pt. III. 1890. 2s, 6d, 

Proceedings. I— III. 2s. 6d, IV— VI. 2^^. 6d, VII— IX. 2s. 6d, 

X— XII. 2s, 6d XIII—XV. 2s, 6d, XVI— XVIII. 2s. 6d, XIX— 
XXI. w. 6d, XXII— XXIV. 1889. With Laws and List of Members 
for 1890. IS, 

Spelling Reform and English Literature by H. Sweet. 2d, 

PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN in the Augustan Period. 3^. 

An Eighth Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary preserved in the 

Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, edited by J. H. Hessels. 
Demy Svo. lor. 
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FBBNOH. 

Random Exercises in French Orammar, Homonyms and Synonyms 

for Advanced Students, by L. BOQUEL, Lecturer at Emmanuel and 
Newnham Colleges. Crown 8vo. 3j. 6d. 

Key to the above by the same. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. (net). 
Exercises in French Gomposition for Advanced Students. By the 

same. Demy 8vo. 5J. 6d. (net). 



OELTIO. 

A Grammar of the Irish Language. By Prof..VWiNDiscH. Trans- 
lated by Dr No&man Moorb. Crown Svo. 7^. 6d, 



ENGLISH LITERATUBE AND LTTERABY HISTORY. 

Chapters on English Metre. By Rev. Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. 'js, 6d. 

Studies in the Literary Relations of England with Germany in 

the Sixteenth Century. By C. H. Herford, M.A. Crown Bvo. 9^. 

From Shakespeare to Pope. An Inquiry into the causes and 

phenomena of the Rise of Classical Poetry in England. By £. GossE, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Gray and his Friends. Letters and Relics in great part hitherto 

unpublished. Edited by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s, 



OTHER MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the Divina Gommedia. 

Including the complete collation throughout the Inferno of all the MSS. 
at Oxford and Cambridge. By the Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Demy Svo. i\s. 

The Literature of the French Renaissance. An Introductory 

Essay. By A. A. Tilley, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s, 



MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

The Collected Mathematical Papers of Arthur Cavley, ScD., 

F.R.S. Demy 4to. 10 vols. 
Vols. I., II. and III. 25J. each. [Vol. IV. Nearly ready. 

Mathematical and Physical Papers. By Sir G. G. Stokes, Sc.D., 

LL.D. Reprinted from the Original Journals and Transactions, with 
additional Notes by the Author. Vol.1. Demy Svo. 15J. Vol.11. 15 j. 

[Vol. III. In the Press, 
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MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. ii 
Mathematical and Physical Papers. By Sir W. Thomson, LL.D.» 

F.R.S. Collected from different Scientific Periodicals from May, 1841, 
to the present time. Vol.1. DemySvo. i8i. Vol. II. \%s, Vol.111. iSj. 

The Scientific Papers of the late Prof. J. Clerk MazwelL Edited 

by W. D. NiVEN, M. A. 2 vols. Royal 4to. £1, 3^. (net.) 

Scientific Papers compiled by the Royal Society of London, 

Catalogue of. Vols. I. — ^VI., for the years 1800 — 1863, Royal itto. cloth 
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Rouse Ball, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Diophantos of Alexandria; a Study in the History of Greek 

Algebra. By T. L. Heath, M.A. Demy 8vo. js. 6d. 

A History of the Theory of Elasticity and of the Strength of 

Materials, from Galilei to the present time. Vol. I. Galilei toSaint- 
Venant, 1639-1850. By the late I. Todhunter, ScD., edited and 
completed by Prof. Karl Pearson, M.A. Demy 8vo. 25^. 
Vol. II. By the same Editor. [In the Press, 

The Elastical Researches of Barre de Saint-Venant (extract from 

Vol. II. of Todhunter's History of the Theory of Elasticity), edited by 
Professor Karl Pearson, M.A. Demy 8vo. 9J. 

A Short History of Greek Mathematics. By J. Gow, litt D., 

Fellow of Trinity College. Demy 8to. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. By E. W. Hobson, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 

A Treatise on the Theory of Determinants and their Applications 
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Theory of Differential Equations. Part I. Exact Equations and 

Pfaff's Problem. By A. R. Forsyth, Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy Svo. 12s. 

An Elemental^ Treatise on Quaternions. By P. G. Tait, M.A. 

Second Edition. Demy Svo. 14X. 

A Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By Prof. Sir W. Thomson, 

LL.D., and P. G. Tait, M.A. Parti. DemySvo. 16s. Part II. i8j. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By Professors Sir W. Thomson, 

and P. G. Tait. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. px. 

A Treatise on Analytical Statics. By E. J. Routh, ScD., F.R.S. 

Vol. I. Demy Svo. 14J. 

A Treatise on Dynamics. By S. L. Loney, M.A. New and En- 
larged Edition. Crown Svo. *js, 6d. 

Solutions of the Examples in a Treatise on Elementaiy Dynamics. 

By the same Author. [/„ the Press. 
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A Treatise on Geometrical Optics. By R. S. Heath, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Geometrical Optics. By R. S. Heath, 

M.A. Crown 8vo. 51. 

Hydrodynamics, a Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Fluid 

Motion, by HoRACX Lamb, M.A. Demy 8vo. laj. 

An attempt to test the Theories of Capillary Action, by F. 

Bashforth, B.D., and J. C. Adams, M.A. Demy 4to. £1. is, 

A Bevised Account of the Experiments made with the Bashforth 

Chronograph, to find the resistance of the air to the motion of projectiles. 
By Francis Bashforth, B.D. Demy 8vo. i7s. 

Astronomical Observations made at the Observatoiy of Cambridge 

from 1846 to i860, by the late Rev. J. Challis, M.A. 

Astronomical Observations from 1861 to 1865. Vol. XXI Royal 

4to., r5J. From 1866 to 1869. Vol. XXII. 15^. 

[Vol. XXIII. In the Press. 

The Mathematical Works of Isaac Barrow, D.D. Edited by 

W. Whswell, D.D. Demy Octavo. 7^. 6d, 

The Analytical Theory of Heat. By Joseph Fourier. Translated 

with Notes, by A. Frsrman, M.A. Demy Syo. 12s. 

Elementary ThermodynamicSi by J. Parker, M.A., Fellow of 

St John's Collie, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 91. 

The Electrical Researches of the Hononrable Henry Cavendish, 

F.R.S. Written between 1771 and 1781. Edited by J. Clerk Max- 
well, F.R.S. Demy Svo. i%s. 

Practical Work at the Cavendish Laboratory. Heat Edited by 

W. N. Shaw, M.A. Demy 8vo. 3J. 

A Treatise on the General Principles of Chemistry, by M. M. 

Pattison Muir, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 15^. 
Elementary Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A.y and 

Charles Slater. M.A., M.B. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6d, 

Practical Chemistry. A Course of Laboratory Work. By M. M. 

Pattison Muir, M. A., and D. J. Carnegie, M.A. Cr. 8vo. y. 
Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Concise and Explanatory. By 

H. J. H. Fenton, M.A., F.C.S. New Edit. Crown 4to. 6s, 
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Studies from the Morphological Laboratory. Edited by Adam 
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Vol. II. Part I. Royal Svo. ioj. Vol. II. Part II. >js. 6d. Vol. III. 
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k Catalogue of Books and Papers on Protozoa, Coelenterates, 
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Thompson, M.A. Demy Svo. 11s, 6d. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Birds formed by the late Hugh 
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bridge. By O. Salvin, M.A., F.R.S. £1, is, 

niastrationB of Comparative Anatomy, Vertebrate and Inverte- 
brate. Second Edition. DemySyo. as,6d. 

Catalogue of Osteological Specimens contained in the Anatomical 
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Catalogue of Type Fossils in the Woodwardian Museum, Cambridge. 

By H. Woods, B.A., F.G.S., with Preface by Professor T. M^Kenny 
Hughes. Demy 8vo. [/« the Press. 

A Catalogue of the Collection of Cambrian and Silurian Fossils 
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by J. W. Salter, F.G.S. Royal Quarto. 71. M 

A Catalogue of Australian Fossils. By R. Etheridge, Jun., F.G.S. 

Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

The Fossils and PalaBontological Affinities of the Neocomian Deposits 

of Upware and Brickhill, being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1879. ^^y 
W. Keeping, M.A. Demy 8vo. los, od. 

The Bala Volcanic Series of Caernarvonshire and Associated Bocks, 

being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 1888, by A. Barker, M.A., F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo. ^s, 6d. 
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John Rosy. Demy 8vo. 9J. 
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The Fragments of the Perpetaal Hdiet of Bahrins Julianns, Ar- 
ranged, and Annotated by the late Bryan Walker, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 6f . 
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The Science of International Law. By T. A. Walker, M.A., 
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Crown 8yo. 9^. 

The Constitntion of Canada. By J. E. C. Munro, LL.M. 

Demy 8vo. iolt. 

Elements of the Law of Torts. A Text-book for Students. By 
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A Selection of the State Trials. By J. W. Willis-Bund, M.A«, 

LL.B. Crown 8to. Vols. I. and II. In 3 parts. 30;. 

Commons and Common Fields, or the History and Policy of the 
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History of Equity as administered in the Court of Chancery. Being 
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By Sir Roland Knyvet Wilson, Bart., M.A., LL.M. Demy 4to. u. 
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Now Ready. Cloth, Extra Fcap. 8vo. With Maps. 

Book of Joshua. By Rev. G. F. Maclsar, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
Book of Judges. By Rev. }. J. Lias, M.A. 3^. 6d, 
Pirst Book of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. Kirkpatrick, B.D. 3^. 6d. 
Second Book of Samuel. By Rev. Prof. Kirkpatrick, B.D. 35. 6d. 
Pirst Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumby, D. D. 3J. 6d, 
Second Book of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 31. 6d. 
Book of Job. By Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D. $s. 
Book of Psalms. Book I. ByRev. Prof. Kirkpatrick, B.D. ^s.6d. 
Book of Ecclesiastes. By Very Rev. £. H. Plumptre, D.D. 5^. 
Book of Jeremiah. By Rev. A. W. Streane, B.D. 4^. 6d. 
Book of Hosea. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 3J. 
Books of Obadiah and Jonah. By Arch. Perowne. 2s. 6d. 
Book of Micah. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. is. 6d. 
Books of Haggai, Zechariah & Malachi. By Arch. Perowne. ^s. 6d. 
Book of Malachi. By Archdeacon Perowne. is. 
€k>spel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M. A. 2s. 6d. 
€k)spel according to St Mark. By Rev. G.F.Maclear, D.D. 25.6^. 
Qospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon Farrar. 4^. 6d. 
Oospel according to St John. By Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 4^. 6d. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Prof. Lumby, D.D. 4^. 6d. 
Epistle to the Romans. Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A. $s. 6d. 
Pirst Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 2s. 
Second Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 2s. 
Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. £. H. Perowne, D.D. is. 6d. 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. ^s. 6d. 
Epistle to the Philippians. By Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. By Rev. G. G. Findlay, B.A. 2s. 
General Epistle of St James. By Very Rev. £. H. Plumptre. i s. 6d. 
Epistles of St Peter and St Jude. By the same Editor. 2s. 6d. 
Epistles of St John. By Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D. $s. 6d. 
Book of Revelation. By Rev. W. H. Simcox, M.A. 35. 
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Preparing. 

Book of Gonesifl. By the Bishop of Worcester. 

Books of Exodus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. By Rev. C. D. 

GiNSBURG, LL.D. 

Books of Ezra and Kehemiah. By Rev. Prof. Ryle, M. A. 

First and Second Books of Chronicles. By Very Rev. Dean 

Spence, D.D. 

Book of Isaiah. By Prof. W. Robertson Smith, M.A. 

Book of EzekieL By Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 

Epistles to Oolossians & Philemon. By Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M. A. 

Epistles to Timothy and Titus. By Rev. A. £. Humphreys, M.A. 



^t Smaller etamUriliffe 3BitJle for ^tftoofe^ 

"The notes elucidate every possible difficulty with scholarly brevity and clearness." — 
Saturday Review. 

^ *' We can cordially recommend this series of text-books, not only to those for whom it is 
primarily intended, but also to the clergy and other workers for use in Bible-classes." — Church 
Revtew, 

"Accurate scholarship is obviously a characteristic of their productions, and the work of 
simplification and condensation appears to have been judiciously and skilfully performed." — 
Guardian, 

Now ready. Price is. each. 
Book of Joshua. By J. S. Black, M.A. 

First and Second Books of Samuel. By Prof. Kirkpatrick, B.D. 
First and Second Books of Kings. By Rev. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 
Gospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M. A. 
Gospel according to St Mark. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 
Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
Gospel according to St John. By Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Professor Lumby, D.D. 

THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 

FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

with a Revised Text, based on the most recent critical authorities, and 
English Notes, prepared under the direction of the General Editor, 

J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 
Qospel according to St Matthew. By Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 4^. dd. 
Oospel according to St Mark. By Rev. G.F. Maclear, D.D. 4^.6//. 
Gospel according to St Luke. By Archdeacon Farrar. 6j. 
Gospel according to St John. By Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 6^. 
Acts of the Apostles. By Prof. Lumby, D.D. 4 Maps. 6s. 
First Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 3^. 
Second Corinthians. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. \In the Press. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 3^. (yd. 
Epistles of St John. By Rev. A. Plummer, M.A., D.D. 4^. 
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THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 

Copies of the Pitt Press Series may generally be obtained in two volumes^ 

Text and Notes separately. 



I. GREEK. 



Aristophanes. Aves— Plntus— Ranae. By W. C. Green, M.A., 

late Assistant Master at Rugby School. 3J. (>d, each. 

Euripides. HeracleideB. By E. A. Beck, M.A. 3^. (5//. 
Enripides. Hercnles Furens. By A. Gray, M.A., and J. T. 

Hutchinson, M.A. is, 
Euripides. Hippolytus. By W. S. Hadley, M.A. 2s. 
Euripides. Iphigeneia in Aulis. By C. E. S. Headlam, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Herodotus. Book V. By E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 3^. 
Herodotus. Book VI. By the same Editor. 4^. 
Herodotus. Books VIII., IX. By the same Editor. 4^. each. 

[Nearly ready. 

Herodotus. Book VIII., Ch. 1-90. Book IX., Ch. 1—89. By the 

same Editor. 3^. 6d, each. 

Homer. Odyssey, Book IX. Book X. By G. M. Edwards, M.A. 

IS, 6d, each. 

Homer. Odyssey, Book XXI. By the same Editor. 2s, 

Homer. Iliad. Book XXII. By the same Editor. 2s. 

Homer. Hiad. Book XXIII. By the same Editor. 2s, 

Luciani Somnium Charon Piscator et De Luctu. By W. E. 

Hbitland, M. a., Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge, ^s. 6d, 

Lucian. Menippus and Timon. By E. C. Mackie, M.A. 

[Nearly ready. 

Platonis Apologia Socratis. By J. Adam, M.A. 35. (>d, 

Grito. By the same Editor. 2s, 6d, 

Euthyphro. By the same Editor. 2s, 6d, 

Plutarch's Lives of the Gracchi.— Sulla— Timoleon. By H. A. 

HoLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 6s, each. 

Plutarch's Life of Nicias. By the same Editor. 5^. 
Sophocles.— Oedipus Tyrannus. School Edition. By R. C. Jebb^ 

Litt.D., LL.D. 4^. 6d, 

Thucydides. Book VII. By Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. 5^. 
Xenophon— Agesilaus. By H. Hailstone, M.A. 2s, 6d, 
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Xenophon— AnabasiB. By A. Pretor, M.A. Two vols. is. 6d. 

Books I. III. IV. and V. By the same Editor. 

Prici ts. each. Books II. VI. and VII. <i. ^* each. 

Xenophon— Cyropaedeia. Books I. II. By Rev. H. A. Holden, 

M.A., LL.D. 9 vols. 6s, 

Books III. IV. and V. By the same Editor. 55. 

Books VI. Vn. and Vm. By the same Editor, ^s. 

U. LATIN. 
Beda's Ecclesiastical History, Books III., IV. Edited by J. E. B. 

Mayor, M.A., and J. R. Lumby, D.D. Revised Edit. is. 6d, 
Books L n. [In the Press. 

Caesar. De Bello Galileo Comment. I. By A. G. Peskett, M.A. 
is.6d. Com. II. III. *r. 

Comment. I. II. III. 3*- Com. IV. V. is, 6d, Com. VI. and 

Com. VIII. 15, 6d, each. Com. VII. 3J. 

De Bello Civili. Comment. I. By the same Editor. 3^. 

M. T. Ciceronis de Amicitia.--de Senectnte.— pro Sulla Oratio. By 

J. S. Reid, Litt.D., Fellow of Gonville and Cains College, y, 6d, each. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Archia Poeta. By the same. 2s. 

M. T. Ciceronis pro Balbo Oratio. By the same, is, 6d, 

M. T. Ciceronis in Gainm Verrem Actio Prima. By H. Cowie, 

M.A., Fellow of St John's Coll. is, 6d, 

M. T. Ciceronis in Q. Caecilinm Divinatio et in C. Verrem Actio. 

By W. £. Heitland, M.A. , and H. CowiE, M. A 3^. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro Tito Annio Milone. By John Smyth 

PURTON, B.D. 25, 6d, 

H. T. Ciceronis Oratio pro L. Mnrena. By W. E. Heitland, M.A. 3^. 
M. T. Ciceronis pro Cn. Plancio Oratio, by H. A. Holden» LL.D. 

Second Edition. 4s, 6d. 

M. ToUi Ciceronis Oratio Philippica Seconda. By A. G. Peskett, 

M.A. 3^. 6d, 

M. T. Ciceronis Somninm Scipionis. By W. D. Pearman, M.A. 2s. 
Horace. Epistles, Book I. By £. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Livy. Books IV., XXVIL By H.M.Stephenson, M.A. 2^.6^/. each. 

Book IX. By the same Editor. [Nearly ready 

BookV. By L. Whibley, M.A. 2s, 6d, 

Books XXI., XXII. By M. S. Dimsdale, M.A. 2s, 6d, each. 

M. Annaei Lncani Pharsaliae Liber Primus. By W. £. Heitland, 

M.A, and C. £. Haskins, M.A. is, 6d, 
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Lucretius, Book V. By J. D. Duff, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 

College. Price «j. 

P.OvidiiNasonisFastorumLiberVI. ByA.SiDGwiCK,M.A. is,(>d^ 

QuintUB Gurtius. A Portion of the History (Alexander in India), 
By W. E. Heitland, M.A. and T. E. Raven, B.A. 3J. 6</. 

Vergn. The Complete Works. By A. Sidgwick, M.A. Two 

Vols. Vol. I. Introduction and Text. 3^. 6</'. Vol, II. Notes. 4J. 6^. 

P. Vergili MaroniB AeneidoB Libri I.— XII. By the same Editor. 

ij. 6^. each. 

P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica. By ^he same Editor, i j. dd. 

P. Vergili Maronis Georgicon Libri I. II. By the same Editor. 

3<r. Libri III. IV. By the same Editor, is. 

III. FBENCH. 

Bataille de Dames. By Scribe and Legouv^. By Rev. H. A. 
Bull, M.A. is» 

Diz Annies d'Ezil. Livre II. Ghapitres 1—8. Par Madame la 

Baronne de Stael-Holstein. By the late G. Masson, B.A. and 
G. W. PROTHERO, M.A. New Edition, enlarged, is, 

Histoire du Sidcle de Louis XIV. par Voltaire. Chaps. I.— XIIL 

By Gustave Masson, B.A. and G. W. Prothero, M.A. is. 6d. 
Chaps. XIV.— XXIV. is. 6d. Chap. XXV. to end. is. 6d, 

Fredegonde et Brunehaut. A Tragedy in Five Acts, by N. Le-^ 
mbrcibr. By Gustave Masson, B.A. is. 

Jeanne D'Arc. By A. de Lamartine. By Rev. A. C. Clapin,. 

M.A. Revised Edition by A. R. Ropes, M.A. u. 6d, 

La Canne de Jonc. ByA. DeVigny. By Rev. H. A. Bull, M. A. 2s^ 

La Jenne Sib§rieime. Le Lepreuz de la Gite D'Aoste. Tales by 
Count Xavier de Maistre. By Gustave Masson, B.A. is. 6d. 

La Picciola. By X. B. Saintine. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 2s. 

La Guerre. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. By the same 

Editor, y. 

La Metromanie. A Comedy, by Piron. By G. Masson, B. A. 2s. 
Lascaris ou Les Grecs du XV^ Siecle^ I^ouvelle Historique, par 

A. F. Villemain. By the same. is. 

La Suite du Menteur. A Comedy by P. Corneille By the 

same. is. 

Lazare Hoche — Par Emile de Bonnechose. With Four Maps. 

By C. COLBECK, M.A. is. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Comddie-Ballet en Cinq Actes. Par 

J.-B. Poquelin de Moli^re (1670). By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. is. 6d. 
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Le Directoire. (Consid&ations sur la R^olution Fian^aise. 

Troisi^me et qnatri^me parties.) Revised and enlarged. By G. Masson, 
B.A. and G. W. P&othsro, M.A. is. 

Les Flaideors. Racine. By E. G.W.Braunholtz, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 

(Abridged Edition.) is. 

Les Pr^cienses Ridicules. Moli^re. By E. G. W. Braunholtz, 

M.A., Ph.D. IS. 

(Abridged Edition.) is. 

L*Ecole des Femmes. Moli^irk. By George Saintsbury, M.A. 

IS. 6d. 

Le Philosophe sans le savoir. Sedaine. By Rev. H. A. Bull, 

late Master at Wellington College, is, 

Lettres sur lliistoire de France (XHI— ZXIV). Par Augustin 

Thierry. By G. Masson, B.A. and G. W. Prothero. is. 6d. 

Le Verre D'Ean. A Comedy, by Scribe. Edited by C Col- 

BSCK, M.A. IJ. 

Le Vienz Gelibataire. A Comedy, by Collin D'Harleville. 

With Notes, by G. Masson, B.A. is. 
M. Darn, par M. C. A. Sainte-Beuve (Causeries du Londi, 

Vol. IX.). By G. Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic is, 

Becits des Temps Merovingiens I— III. Thierry. By the late 

G. Masson, B.A. and A. R. Ropes, M.A. Map. 3^. 

IV. GERMAN. 
A Book of Ballads on German Histoiy. By Wilhelm Wagner, 

Ph.D. 15. 

A Book of German Dactylic Poetry. By Wilhelm Wagner, 

Ph.D. y. 

Benedix. Doctor Wespe. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. By Karl 
Hermann Breul, M.A., Ph.D. y. 

Culturgeschichtliche Novellen, von W. H. Riehl. By H. J. 

Wolstenholme, B.A. (Lond.). y, 6d, 

Das Jahr 18 13 (The Year 181 3), by F. Kohlrausch. By 

Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D. is. 

Der erste Kreuzzug (1095—1099) nach Friedrich von Raumer. 
The First Crusade. By W. Wagner, Ph. D. is, 

Der Oberhof. A Tale of Westphalian Life, by Karl Immer- 
mann. By Wilhelm Wagner, Ph.D. 3/. 

Der Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. By G. Freytag. By Wilhelm 
Wagner, Ph. D. is. 

Die Karavane, von Wilhelm Hauff, By A. Schlottmann, Ph.D. 

3^. 6d, 

Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea. By W. Wagner, Ph. D. Re- 
vised edition by J. W. Cartmell. jj. 6d. 
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Goethe's KnabeAJahre. (1749—1761*) Goethe's Boyhood. By W. 

Wagner, Ph.D. Revised edition by J. W. Cartmell, M.A. is. 

Hauff, Das Bild des Kaisers. By Karl Hermann Breul, M.A., 

Ph.D. 3J. 

Hauff, Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. By A. Schlottmann, Ph.D.9 

late Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 3J. 6d, 

Mendelssohn's Letters. Selections from. By James Sime, M.A. 3^. 
Schiller. Wilhelm Tell. By Karl Hermann Breul, M.A., Ph.D. 

IS, 6d, 
(Abridged Edition.) is, 6d, 

Selected Fables. Lessing and Gellert. By Karl Hermann 
Breul, M.A., Ph.D. 3J. 

Uhland. Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben. By H. J. Wolsten- 

HOLME, B.A. (Lond.). 3^. 6d, 

Zopf nnd Schwert. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von Karl Gutz- 

Kow. By H. J. Wolstenholme, B.A. (Lond.). 3J. 6d, 

V. ENGLISH. 

An Apologie for Poetrie by Sir Philip Sidney. By E. S. Shuck- 
burgh, M.A. The text is a revision of that of the first edition of 1595. 3J. 

A Discourse of the Gommonwealf of thys Realme of Englande. 

First printed in 1581, and commonly attributed to W. S. Edited from 
the MSS. by the late Elizabeth Lamond. [In the Press* 

An Elementary Commercial Geography. A Sketch of the Com- 
modities and Countries of the World. By H. R. Mill, Sc. D., F.R.S.E. is. 

An Atlas of Commercial Geography. (Companion to the above.) 

By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Dr H. R. 
Mill. 3J. 

Ancient Philosophy from Thales to Cicero, A Sketch of, by 

Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. 3J. 6^. 
Bacon's History of the Reign of King Henry VII. By the Rev. 

Professor Lumby, D.D. 3J. 

British India, a Short History of. By Rev. E. S. Carlos, M. A. is. 

Cowley's Essays. By Prof. Lumby, D.D. 4^. 

General Aims of the Teacher, and Form Management. Two Lec- 
tures by F. W. Farrar, D.D. and R. B. Poole, B.D. is. 6d. 

John Amos Comenius* Bishop of the Moravians. His Life and 
Educational Works, by S. S. Laurie, A.M., F.R.S.E. zs. 6d. 

Locke on Education. By the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 3^. 6d. 
Milton's Arcades and Comus. By A. W. Verity, M.A. 3^. 
Milton's Ode on the Mommg of Christ's Nativity, L'Allegro, II Pen- 

seroso, and Lycidas. By the same Editor, is. 6d, 

Milton's Samson Agonistes. By the same Editor. [Nearly ready. 
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